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SPORTSMEN IN PARADISE. 


They left the fury of the fight, 
And they were very tired. 
The gates of Heaven were open quite, 
Unguarded and unwired. 
There was no sound of any gun, 
The land was still and green; 
Wide hills lay silent in the sun, 
Blue valleys slept between. 


They saw far off a little wood 
Stand up against the sky. 
Knee-deep in grass a great tree stood... 
Some lazy cows went by... 
There were some rooks sailed over- 
head, 
And once a church-bell pealed. 
“God! but it’s England,” someone said, 
‘And there’s a cricket-field!’’ 
Tipuca. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


ACACIA TREE. 


All the trees and bushes of the garden 
Display their bright new green. 


But above them all, still bare, 

The great old acacia stands, 

His solitary bent black branches stark 
Against the garden and the sky. 


It is as though those other thoughtless 
shrubs, 

The winter over, hastened to rejoice 

And clothe themselves in Spring’s new 
finery, 

Heedless of all the iron time behind 
them. . 


But he, older and wiser, stronger and 
sadder of heart, 

Remembers still the cruel winter, and 
knows 

That in some months that death will 
come again; 

And, for a season, lonelily meditates 

Above his lighter companions’ frivolity. 


Till some late sunny day when, bréak- 
ing thought, 

He'll suddenly yield to the fickle, per- 
suasive sun, 
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And over all his rough and writhing 
boughs’ 

And tiniest twigs 

Will spread a pale green mist of feath- 
ery leaf 

More delicate, more touching than all 
the verdure 

Of the younger, slenderer, gracefuiler 
plants around. 


And then, when the leaves have grown 
Till the boughs can scarcely be seen 
through their crowded plumes, 
There will softly glimmer, scattered 

upon him, blooms, 
Ivory-white in the green, weightlessly 
hanging. 
J.C. Squire. 
The New Statesman. 


THE FAITHFUL COMRADE. 


Where stark and shattered walls 
Mourn desolate to the sky 
He buildeth me a home, 
And well doth fortify. 


The sweeping scythes play near 
And shrill about my head:, 

I look into His eyes 
That smile away my dread. 


And when with faltering feet 
I thread the perilous trench, 
His print the clay before 
And shame me if I blench. 


If nerve and spirit yield 
Before the grim demands, 

New power is in the touch 
Of His transfigured hands. 


The thousand barbarous tongues 
Of war may round me brawl; 
His love within my heart 
Sings louder than them all. 


O edgeless armament! 
O empty jeopardy! 
While He, my Comrade, walks 
The stricken fields with me. 
P. J. Fisher 
The Saturday Review. 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND ITS CRITICS. 


The proposals to create a League of 
Nations for preserving peace were 
first promulgated, in the form that is 
now attracting public attention, by 
two societies in England and America, 
called, respectively, the ‘League of 
Nations Society” and the ‘“‘League to 
Enforce Peace.’”’ Their schemes were 
prepared during the year 1915, and 
whilst the American proposals attract- 
ed considerable publicattention in that 
country, the conditions that prevailed in 
Europe rendered it advisable that the 
British Society should proceed with its 
work more quietly and with much de- 
liberation. Nevertheless, the seed 
sown has, in due course, germinated, 
and at present speakers and writers are 
rushing into the fray to advocate or 
to demolish the schemes that hold the 
field. 

So much is this the case that the 
parents of these schemes must feel 
somewhat concerned as to the safety 
of their offspring, especially as the 
child appears to be in as much danger 
of being suffocated by its friends as of 
being bludgeoned by its enemies. It 
is as if an ambitious uncle, having pic- 
tured to himself a brilliant future for 
his new-born nephew and _ having 
mapped out for it, whilst still in the 
cradle, a prosperous commercial career, 
were to carry the babe away from its 
mother and set it downfin the mana- 
gerial chair at his own office before she 
had had the chance of teaching it even 
how to walk. 

Our friends appear to have set up in 
their imagination a League of Nations 
rising out of the chaos of war, as 
Aphrodite rose from the waves, com- 
plete in form, perfect in organization, 
and ready to supply to order all the 
demands of the world for peace, justice, 
and security. This is all very well; 
but it has the disadvantage of putting 


the professional iconoclast in the for- 
tunate position of having something to 
knock down before the edifice that he 
assails is sufficiently solidified to with- 
stand his blows. This is what is hap- 
pening with the League of Nations. 
Those who originated the proposals 
were not novices at the subject. They 
knew well the pitfalls of pacifism, and 
they never imagined that they could 
apply, at the close of this war, any 
general panacea for the ills of the 
whole world. What they did think, 
and still think, is that the state of 
public opinion, after the fiery ordeal 
that mankind has been through, will 
be such as to render it possible to take 
one further step forward towards the 
attainment of international arrange- 
ments better fitted for preserving peace 
than those which have existed hitherto. 

With this avowal of modesty on be- 
half of the progenitors of the idea, let 
us now consider some of the objections 
that have been raised to their plans, 
and in order to appreciate these ob- 
jections, let me explain shortly the 
main idea of the scheme for establish- 
ing a League of Nations. 

It is proposed that the League con- 
sist of those nations who will agree that, 
if any dispute arises amongst them, 
they will, in the first instance, have 
recourse to some method of peaceful 
settlement or investigation before tak- 
ing any forcible action, and every 
member of the League will bind itself 
to employ all its economical and mili- 
tary forces jointly with the other mem- 
bers to compel the observance of this 
pledge. This means that any nation 
that breaks the peace in defiance of its 
agreement to submit its case for pre- 
liminary inquiry, will find ranged 
against it the united forces of the 
League whatever may be the rights 
and wrongs of that case. On this one 








issue, namely, the right of an individ- 
ual nation to attack another without 
notice and without giving time for 
other influences to be brought to bear, 
there will be no hesitation or delibera- 
tion on the part of the League. One 
and all will be bound to act swiftly 
and unitedly. When once time for 
consideration has been secured, then 
a new condition arises, and this is 
dealt with differently by the different 
schemes. The American proposal 
does not provide for any further exer- 
cise of force by the League; whilst the 
British Society proposes that in cases 
in which the nations have agreed to 
submit their dispute to a Court of 
Arbitration, they shall be compelled 
by the forces of the League to accept 
the decree of that Court, and also that 
if a nation outside the League attacks 
a member and refuses arbitration or 
conciliation the League will defend its 
member. In both schemes, therefore, 
it is contemplated that in the most 
important cases all that the League 
will do is to ensure delay and investi- 
gation, and if that fails to secure peace, 
the litigant nations will be at liberty 
to fight without further interference 
by the League. 

The first question that arises is as 
to the kind of machinery which is to 
be provided in order to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the peaceful settlement of a dis- 
pute. Experience enables us to divide 
international disputes into two groups. 
There are, first, differences of opinion 
which arise upon the construction of 
written documents, such as_ inter- 
national treaties or accepted inter- 
national law; and, secondly, there are 
quarrels that generally have their ori- 
gin in the weakness of human nature, 
which is as prevalent in the temper of 
nations as in that of individuals. Na- 
tional arrogance, avarice, dislike, dis- 
trust, suspicion, irritableness, and fear 
all tend to bring about war, whilst, at 
the same time, they do not assume a 
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shape in which they can be dealt with 
by any judicial authority. They re- 
semble the family feuds that occur in 
private life, or the differences between 
labor and capital, in which both sides 
are equally right in the eye of the law, 
but where it is often advisable, in the 
interests of everyone, that some third 
party should intervene. 

Now the world has already had ex- 
perience of both of these classes of dis- 
pute. There have been, indeed, many 
ceases in the first category, most of 
which have been successfully treated 
by methods of arbitration. As regards 
the second class, there have been a few 
occasions where machinery for media- 
tion has been set up for the purpose of 
a particular case, but there has not yet 
been any attempt to introduce it per- 
manently into the social organization 
of the world. 

The present proposal is to institute 
permanent international machinery for 
both of these objects, and, with this 
view, the nations which form the 
League will promise to establish and 
make use of a Judicial Tribunal for all 
cases coming within the designation of 
“justiciable cases,” and a Court of 
Conciliation for all ‘non-justiciable 
eases.”” The first will consist of men 
trained in law, and accustomed to 
weigh argument and evidence; and the 
other, of men of common sense and of 
the highest possible repute throughout 
the world—men whose character will 
command respect, and whose opinions 
and influence will enable them to carry 
with them the concurrence of mankind 
generally. 

To this particular proposal two criti- 
cisms have been directed. The first is 
that it is merely a reversion to the idea 
of the Hague Court of Arbitration, 
which Court is now said to be discred- 
ited because it failed to ward off the 
present war. The second is that it re- 
vives the old controversy as to how an 
international court can be formed in 
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view of the hitherto insuperable dif- 
ficulties arising from the claims of 
every nation to have adequate rep- 
resentation in that court. In regard 
to the first objection, it is not quite 
fair to the Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion to discredit it merely because its 
existence did not suffice to prevent 
this war. Not only was its constitution 
unsuited for such an emergency as 
that which arose in July, 1914, but 
its most devoted admirers can have 
hardly contemplated its being used 
for such a purpose. Indeed, it is not a 
court. It is only a rota of possible 
arbitrators. It has to be put into 
motion by the litigant nations them- 
selves. It can only deal with questions 
that those nations agree to refer to it. 
Its decisions cannot be enforced. It is 
difficult to see how, under these cir- 
cumstances, the question at issue in 
1914 could have been dealt with by 
the then existing system of arbitra- 
tion. “And, apart from the present 
war, it is: not at all correct to say 
that the Hague Court has failed. On 
the contrary, it has settled satisfac- 
torily a large number of international 
questions, many of which might have 
led to war. It has done more. It has 
introduced to the world ideas of 
international justice and has proved 
to the nations that questions in dis- 
pute between them can be adjusted by 
peaceful methods. In a quarter of a 
century the whole attitude of man- 
kind towards this subject has changed, 
and just as, in that period, public 
opinion developed to the point of 
accepting the Hague Court, with all 
its limitations, as a part of the world’s 
social machinery, it is not too much 
to expect that twenty years hence 
opinion will have undergone the fur- 
ther growth which will enable it to 
accept more thorough and effective 
methods of providing for international 
complications. 

Some of our critics say that tH is 


useless to talk of international courts 
until the moral sense of the world 
has altered, and that if the nations 
ean be brought into the right mood 
they will then easily discover methods 
for preserving the peace. This is true. 
The machinery without the mood is 
of no use; but, equally, is the mood 
powerless without the machinery. Let 
us, by all means, devote ourselves 
to encouraging amongst nations feel- 
ings of goodwill and fraternity; but 
at the same time let us not omit 
to take such practical steps as will 
afford to nations in the time of stress 
and excitement a means whereby 
those feelings can be made effective 
to withstand any sudden outbreak of 
the powers of evil. 

The second objection is that the 
proposals for a League of Nations 
necessitate the institution of a per- 
manent court, and that it passes the 
wit of man to devise any wholly 
satisfactory method ~for constituting 
such a court. In this respect, also, 
it is true, that the attempts of the 
Hague Conferences to frame a Court 
that satisfies everybody have not 
met with success. Questions as to the 
proportion of seats that should be 
allotted to each Power: whether 
Bolivia and Great Britain should 
each have the same representation: 
or Russia and Haiti be on an equal 
footing, and such like questions, have 
seemed to make this problem almost 
insoluble. But here, again, be it 
remembered that we are-dealing with 
a growing international sentiment, 
and if once such a court can be estab- 
lished, we may hope that it will tend to 
create for itself the sense of public 
confidence which will over-ride national 
suspicion and bias. It is to be hoped 
that there may arise out of this war 
a movement towards a sense of World- 
community in accordance with which 
it will be possible to find men who, 
when accepting responsibility as mem - 
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bers of this international court, will 
realize that their responsibility is to 
the world, and not merely to their 
own countries. Just as there are on 
the Judicial Committee of our Privy 
Council men whose private interests 
lie in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
India, and the Dominions beyond the 
seas, and these men exercise their 
functions with the single eye to justice 
in every part of the Empire, so it is 
not beyond the limit of reasonable 
expectation to look forward to a time 
when judges may be able to sit as 
world-judges to administer universal 
justice to all nations. 

But do not let us imagine that the 
proposers of the League of Nations 
have been run away with by any such 
exalted ideals. All they aim at is to 
set on foot something which may. be 
capable of such a development as is 
foreshadowed in the last paragraph. 
In doing this they have tried to avoid 
the chief source of difficulty which 
has made itself apparent in discussions 
relating to the institution of a per- 
manent court—namely, the question 
of the ultimate power of the Court. 
If the Court were to have authority to 
settle every dispute as it thinks fit 
it is evident that there would be much 
hesitation on the part of national 
governments before they would place 
the fortunes of their people unreserved- 
ly in its power. Experience has 
shown that even amongst the nations 
which are most ready to accept the 
principle of arbitration, hardly any of 
them have consented to give them- 
selves over absolutely into the hands 
of a tribunal. They have generally 
reserved specifically questions affecting 
national honor or vital interests. In 
the protracted negotiations that pre- 
ceded the adoption of the latest 
treaty between England and America, 
both parties were genuinely anxious 
to discover a means whereby all 
questions of difference might be settled 
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peaceably, but it became apparent 
that neither government could agree 
to give up, with respect to vital 
matters, its right, in the final stage, 
to resort to war. Hence what they 
consented to was to refer disputes of 
minor degree to the arbitration of the 
Hague Court, and disputes of the 
major degree to a committee of five 
conciliators whose power is restricted 
to that of investigation and report 
before hostilities may be commenced. 
The method proposed for the League 
of Nations is based on this plan, but 
the machinery has to be adapted to 
suit the arrangements of a group of 
several nations instead of two only. 
Difficulties attending the composition 
of the Council of Conciliation will 
remain, but the risk incurred by the 
nations who lay their case before it 
will not be the same as it would be 
if the body were to be a Court of final 
judgment. Therefore, we may fairly 
anticipate that the nations will be 
able to agree upon the members of the 
first Council, and if, as may be hoped, 
that Council consists of men of the 
highest repute and of world-wide 
reputation, it will gradually win for 
itself the respect and confidence of 
mankind, until in the end we may find 
that the world is prepared to accept 
it as an arbiter in all international 
disputes. 

The next feature in the scheme to 
which exception has been taken is the 
provision which entails the use of 
force for compelling the members of 
the League to observe their obligations. 
The reason for such provision is pro- 
vided by the experiences of the war. 
The war has shown that it is useless 
to ask a nation to bind itself by 
treaty if it is to be free to break its 
treaty at its own will. No nation will 
be compelled to enter into the treaty 
with the League, but if it does so it is 
only reasonable that it should be com- 
pelléd by the other members of the 
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League to observe the terms of that 
treaty. Under the present scheme 
every nation will promise to use the 
machinery of arbitration or concilia- 


’ tion, and to abstain from the use of 


force until this process has been 
completed. If a nation fails to keep 
this promise then the League will 
come in and restrain the offender. 
It is clear that a promise of this nature 
is essential to the success of the 
League. Without it the League would 
break up at the most critical moment. 

Now, it is to this principle that 
objection has been taken in two very 
different quarters. The out-and-out 
pacifists urge that the retention of 
force is inconsistent with the whole 
gospel of pacifism. They say: ‘‘You 
must base your new system on the 
moral sense of mankind and on its 
growing abhorrence of war. You 
cannot serve God and Mammon. Until 
you set peace on the loftiest pedestal, 
mankind will pay little attention to all 
your efforts to devise methods by 
which to escape from war.’ Then 
there is the practical objector who 
says: ‘The only way to prevent 
nations from fighting is to deprive 
them of their arms. If you will secure 
peace, go for disarmament. Not 
only is your scheme not a scheme for 
disarmament, but it may actually 
become a scheme for more extensive 
armaments. If you compel every 
nation to keep up a naval and mili- 
tary establishment sufficient to pre- 
serve peace within the League, you 
will not be discouraging militarism. 
Indeed, you may be asking some 
nations to arm that have hitherto got 
on very well without military forces 
at all. This will be particularly the 
ease with the nations of the Western 
hemisphere. There, you will be taking 
a step backward instead of forward.” 

These are formidable arguments to 
meet, and they are the more redoubt- 
able in that they emanate from per- 


sons who have been amongst the most 
steadfast friends of internationalism. 
But here, again, modesty is our best 
protection. Those who propose the 
League of Nations are not under the 
delusion that they are about to set 
up a new heaven and a new earth. 
Indeed, they do not share the optimism 
of some people who believe that after 
this war there will be a new heaven or 
a new earth. If the Germans were 
to be the victors, and were to prevail 
ultimately over Russia, France, Brit- 
ain, America, China, and Japan, 
then there might indeed be a new 
earth, and one indeed in which peace 
would be assured—for a time—by the 
over-lordship of the German Kaiser, 
and the ubiquitous and_ irresistible 
efficiency of the German Police. In 
such a world there would be no need 
of a League of Nations, since there 
would be no nations—only subordinate 
communities subject to a Teutonic 
hegemony. But if, as we hope and 
confidently expect, the Allies are 
victorious, then there wiil prevail a 
totally different state of things. The 
Allies have fought to secure the inde- 
pendence of small nationalities. Un- 
less in the hour of victory they forget 
all their most sdlemn asseverations, 
they will greatly enlarge the number 
of independent Sovereign Powers. It 
is, indeed, to be hoped, in the interests 
of peace, that they will do this, for 
therein. lies the best chance for an 
effective league of peace. This will 
mean that the world, after the war, 
will be much as it was before the war. 
There will be separate countries having 
separate interests, separate customs, 
separate laws. The result will be that 
for a time, at any rate, every country 
will depend on its own resources. Each 
nation, therefore, will be bound to 
arm itself. Nor can any sensible man 
expect that, after all the bitterness of 
this war, all international hatred and 
suspicion will be set at rest. Human 
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nature will still hold sway in inter- 
national affairs, and it is certain that 
whatever arrangements are made under 
the treaty of peace every nation will 
stand guard over its own belongings 
for several years still to come. This 
being so, it is puerile to imagine that 
militarism is going to disappear forth- 
with from the earth. We shall con- 
tinue to have it with us, and our 
problem will be how we can prevent it 
from reasserting its supreme and 
ghastly power over civilized mankind. 

The solution of this problem will 
be the prime duty of the new League 
of Nations, and it is a work which a 
League formed as proposed should be 
specially capable of effecting. At 
the close of the war there will be two 
factors in the situation which will be 
of assistance. First, the people of all 
nations will be sick of war. There is 
hardly a soldier now returning from 
the trenches who does not swear that 
he will find some means of doing away 
with war in the future. Secondly, 
there will be no money available. 
The taxpayer will have his say, and 
governments will grasp at any sug- 
gestion which will save them from 
recommencing the old race in expen- 
diture upon armaments. In this state 
of mind the peoples of all lands will 
welcome any arrangement which will 
give them security at small expense, 
and this is what a League will do. If 
the States undertake to keep the peace 
and to unite their forces against any 
one of them that breaks it, there will 
be—at any rate to begin with—a 
real security for nations that have no 
sinister designs against their neighbors. 
Let us imagine a League consisting 
of ten States of equal size, and that 
each undertakes to keep up an army of 
100,000 men. There will then be 
always 900,000 soldiers ready and 
pledged to protect every State that 
keeps the peace, and observes the 
treaty. Even if this situation only 
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lasts a few years it will give a breathing 
time in which the League can over- 
haul its whole organization. During 
that time the members of the League 
will necessarily have to study the 
question of the limitation of arma- 
ments, and an agreed solution of this 
problem will be more likely to be 
arrived at between nations whilst 
they are quietly resting on their oars 
than when they are feverishly renewing 
their implements of war, as will be 
the case if everyone has to look solely 
to his own defenses. This is the 
reply to those who object to our 
adding to our scheme the additional 
burden and complication of armed 
foree. When people ask us: Why we 
are not content with our leagued 
nations, and with their promises to 
refer differences to arbitration or 
conciliation, and leave it to the 
growing moral sense of the world to 
ensure observance of the treaty, we 
reply by pointing to the fourth day of 
August, 1914. There were solemn 
treaties then for which the sanction 
was moral force. But that sanction 
was not sufficient. The invasion of 
Belgium broke up the whole fabric 
out of which pacifists had hitherto 
woven their schemes. Everything 
that pacifists aspired after and devised 
rested on the observance of treaties. 
When once a civilized power threw its 
moral obligations to the wind it 
became clear that pacifists must seek 
for other foundations to build upon. 
There must be—perhaps only for a 
time—for the moment there must be, 
the sanction of force applicable to 
treaties, and this can only be effected 
by a group of States entering into a 
common agreement and binding them- 
selves to see that when once a treaty is 
signed it is kept. 

This may appear to be a backing 
down from our ideals. On the other 
hand, it may be a better way by which 
to attain them. In any case, let us 
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try the experiment. The total elimina- 
tion of force from international re- 
lationships at the moment is an 
impossibility. Let us see whether it is 
not possible so to organize that force 
that it shall be used not as a con- 
tinuing menace by one State to another, 
but as a standing assurance to every 
State, that as long as its behavior 
towards its neighbors is of a neigh- 
borly character it can go on its own 
way and enjoy its own process of 
development without let or hindrance, 
or the risk of being assaulted or 
strangled in the night. 

Whilst some critics complain that 
the present scheme goes too far in 
forcibly imposing upon independent 
States the wishes of the League, there 
are others who assert that it will 
really be ineffective, by reason of the 
absence of any regular Executive 
having direct authority and sufficient 
powers of control to enable the League 
to bring its influence to bear upon 
recalcitrant States. This objection 
goes to the root of the scheme, because 
such an Executive presupposes a kind 
of Super-state to which that Executive 
would be responsible. So long as we 
are trying to solve our problem upon 
the lines of partnership or union of 
free sovereign States, we must care- 
fully avoid setting up anything in the 
nature of an international government 
which would derogate from the national 
sovereignty of free peoples. It may 
be that in the distant future the world 
may develop into a federation of 
mankind. It certainly has not reached 
that state yet, and indeed it is doubt- 
ful whether such an _ organization 
would be, at this moment, of benefit to 
humanity. Unification of governments 
is not necessarily a blessing. On the 
contrary, there is great value in retain- 
ing the varieties of type and the 
divergencies of custom which now 
prevail amidst the nations of the 
world. Our object should be, not to lay 
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mankind under a dull pall of uniform- 
ity, but to enable it to develop in 
all its manifold shapes, provided 
always that it keeps the peace. The 
proposals for a League of Nations are 
not put forward as a means of sup- 
pressing nationality, but of rendering 
it more secure and more effective, 
and the creation of an Executive 
having real authority over the States 
might tend to disrupt the League 
rather than to consolidate it. At the 
same time, it is clear that means 
must be found whereby the constituent 
members of the League shall be able 
to consult with each other, and to° 
devise and take such joint action as 
circumstances of the moment may 
require, and, in all probability, these 
nations will set up some kind of joint 
committee either as part of the 
Council of Conciliation or as a sepa- 
rate body, whose duty it will be to 
watch events, and to keep the national 
governments acquainted with any hap- 
penings that might concern the peace of 
the world and the interests of the League. 

In connection with this branch of 
the subject it should be mentioned 
that the proposals of the American 
Society include the convocation of 
regular conferences of representatives 
from the leagued countries. At these 
conferences there would be discussions 
as to common laws, common organiza- 
tions, common trade, and, indeed, all 
matters of common interest to all the 
nations. The conference would prob- 
ably find it necessary to constitute a 
permanent committee, to which might 
be deputed the duties just referred to. 
In course of time, if it were found by 
experience to be advisable, such a 
committee might be given executive 
functions, and indeed it might grow 
into such a permanent Executive as is 
desired by our critics. But this. must 
come about by process of evolution 
and by general agreement amongst 
the nations concerned. 











There is one more objection raised 
to which attention must be given. It is 
that such a League will tend to pre- 
serve the status quo ante and thereby 
impede and come into conflict with 
the inevitable growth and _ healthy 
desire for change which is part of the 
necessary progress of mankind. This 
is by no means a correct deduction. 
It is true that the existence of a League 
pledged to preserve peace will prevent 
a nation from bursting its bonds and 
suddenly overrunning its neighbor’s 
domain. But it will not necessarily 
constitute a permanent barrier against 
all expansion. Where there is a 
legitimate demand for more territory 
by a people grown so numerous that 
their own boundaries cannot contain 
them, or where the advantages of one 
particular race having control of some 
new territory are apparent, the pres- 
sure of such demands will certainly 
make itself felt in the League, and 
the need for a settlement will, of itself, 
bring into play the Council of Con- 
ciliation. That Council, if it consists 
of men who command the respect of 
the entire world, is sure to find itself 
often charged with tasks of adjustment 
and rearrangement. It will probably 
be in a position to remove from the 
road obstacles to peaceable settlement 
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which, under present circumstances, 
for lack of means of removal, are left 
there so long that they tend to pre- 
cipitate a conflict. Even if the ma- 
chinery of the League became ob- 
structive or reactionary the suffering 
nation could, in due course, go to war 
after the time recognized by the 
treaty, and the other members of the 
League would have no right to 
intervene, and would probably have 
no wish to intervene if the case 
appeared to be one of genuine 
hardship. 

But much of this necessarily lies 
on the knees of the gods. We can do 
no more than make a _ beginning. 
Indeed, it would be foolish to attempt 
too much in the way of defining the 
precise functions and powers of the 
new League. If started on right lines, 
it will work out its own organization. 
If the nations are in the mind to co- 
operate so as to gain security and 
peace, they will be willing enough to 
confer as to the framework of the 
requisite machinery. Let us, at any 
rate, bring them together so that they 
may make this beginning, trusting 
that what they begin may, by the 
growing sense of fraternity and respect 
of moral law, be brought in God’s 
own time to full fruition. 

W. H. Dickinson. 





RUNNING ‘THE BLOCKADE. 


I. 


Slowly we drew away from the 
noisy quay-side, where the shrieking 
trams and the army motors: race each 
other all day long over the cobble- 
stones. The cardboard houses of the 
water front, the cafés, cinemas, and 
hotels, began to lose their sordid 
reality and look like fair white palaces 
lining a Venetian canal. Behind them 
the old walls marched bravely up to 
the citadel, and the minarets shone in 


the sun. Away to the northeast 
Mount Kotos slept in the blue shadows 
of the clouds. 

Soon we were out beyond the region 
of the sailing boats and the black 
bobbing lighters, past the gray cruisers 
and their smaller attendants, into the 
outer waters of the harbor, where the 
gaily-dressed hospital ships were swing- 
ing round with the tide. Details on 
the shore merged into one another; 
fainter and fainter grew the soaring 
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white spires, until the city with all its 
minarets vanished, lost in the heat 
haze of the June afternoon. 

As ours was the only outgoing ship, 
we were not kept long at the boom 
which guards the harbor. Coming 
in to Salonica some time ago on the 
same ill-found little Greek steamer, 
it had been just the reverse. 

The last straw, after endless delays 
en route from Athens, had been to 
wait while the British destroyer’s 
crew, bent on keeping themselves fit 
went slowly and_ conscientiously 
through their early morning exer- 
cises. Round and round their narrow 
deck they ran, like dormice in a cage 
or buckets in a Persian well. It made 
one giddy only to watch them: why 
didn’t one fall into the water?— 
anything to break the spell; but just 
when one. thought they must do so or 
stop, they would wheel, and begin all 
over again the other way round. 
When the serious business of the day 
was over, they turned their attention 
to us and guided us gracefully in 
through the mines. 

But our troubles that morning had 
not ended there. The ship’s papers 
were out of order; we were some 
passengers short. It was my friend 
Pericles, the old Chief Steward, who 
rushed into the breach, and explained 
in a mixture of odd Italian and stranger 
French the entire family history of the 
four Swiss Greeks who had traveled 
through Italy and descended at Volo. 
Their names, it transpired, still 
appeared on our list, and Bale is a 
bad place to come from these times. 

The destroyer’s Commander, feeling 
vigorous and annoyed, was for search- 
ing the ship and unpacking the huge 
baskets of fruit and vegetables which 
crowded the upper deck. Our good- 
natured Captain was completely up- 
set and bewildered: what did they 
want with all this writing and waving 
of flags? Who ever heard of papers in 


order or otherwise before the English 
came? 

It took ages to pacify everyone, but 
we were moving again at last, not 
without the Lieutenant’s strict orders 
to report ourselves as we passed to 
the French flagship. They might cope 
with these wretched Greeks and their 
condemned Clyde cargo-boats mas- 
querading as passenger steamers. He 
wished them joy of their task. 

They were a queer collection, cer- 
tainly, my former fellow-passengers, 
who filed with some reluctance through 
the Captain’s little chart-room to 
have their passports viséd a second 
time. There was the smart Greek 
private who looked so strange among 
his unshaven, dilapidated comrades; 
a student recalled from his university 
at Berlin. There was the fat Levantine 
Jew, who insisted he was French; a 
Parisian who traveled in fact for the 
joy of the thing—in war time and on a 
Greek boat! A sinister-looking per- 
sonage who caused much delay, and a 
long conversation in at least four 
languages, proved to be a cork mer- 
chant from Crete—an ardent Venizelist 
with all the scorn of the Island Greek 
for the timid dwellers on the mainland. 
A pleasant little lady of vague nation- 
ality, with a pet monkey on her wrist 
and an odd taste for jewels inlaid in 
her front teeth, came next. She and 
her young Russian husband required 
some explaining. Another less at- 
tractive damsel with curious lynx eyes, 
yellow-green, set obliquely in a round 
white face, had even more difficulty 
in persuading the police that she was 
going there just for a change, to stay 
with relations. 

At that stage I left, cheerfully 
bidding a last farewell, as I thought, 


‘to the Niki, and without knowing or 


caring who else got ashore. 

But a few days afterwards I ran 
unexpectedly into the Lynx Lady— 
her demure chrysalis husk thrown off, 
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grown very resplendent, hurriedly 
pushing a huge batch of correspond- 
ence into the box of the Greek central 
post-office—not forgetting, of course, 
a few words to Von Schenk, then 
reigning at Athens. And later on, in a 
small bazaar of the Turkish town, I 
met the cork merchant from Crete, 
engrossed in a more legitimate business. 
The would-be Frenchman! happened on 
months after and much farther afield. 

Getting in had been slow and 
difficult; going out was a _ simple 
affair. 

A recurring grind, clank and bump 
woke me next morning to the fact 
that we were in port. The ship was 
busy with her real trade as a coaster. 
Passengers were barely tolerated at 
the best of times, and squeezed in 


anywhere they would go, corn and. 


vegetables for the Allies, and petrol 
for the German submarines, being 
more to the point and the owner’s 
mind—for there is nothing like being 
neutral and helping all who can pay. 

Anyway, here we were back at Volo, 
with the Niki making a hideous noise. 

Volo in March had been a dream of 
wild flowers. Scarlet anemones with 
wide-open purple eyes starred the 
ground under the olive-trees, and 
grape-hyacinths made blue drifts in 
the grass. Then the irises were 
just coming out, and asphodel, with 
long reed-like leaves, waved its delicate 
pink and white flower-sprays in every 
direction. 

My first idea when we anchored and 
the cranes recommenced their brutal 
rhythm was to escape as fast as pos- 
sible from the harbor and its new 
white town into the open fields. But 
Volo in June was a very different 
place. The lovely olive-yards were 
burned bare even of grass. <A few 
straggling wild hollyhoecks nodded 
forlornly over the dusty hedges, but 
they and a small purple salvia were all 
the summer sun had spared. It was 
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no use walking this time—one must 
look much higher up the mountain-side 
for flowers. 

The blue Gulf of Pagasai spread 
out in lovely curves as I rose, driving 
up towards Mount Pelion and the 
Twenty-four Villages which cling to 
its slopes. Their curious towers— 
half cottage, half fort—might well have 
been there when Jason strode down 
through the brushwood from the 
Centaur’s cave to beard his uncle 
Pelias in Ioleos by the Sea. Delightful 
little buildings, they were, ‘with tall 
windowless walls and overhanging top 
galleries, where the women and the 
children dwelt secure when their 
menfolk chose to sail into the unknown 
or to raid their neighbor’s land. 

It was a charming prospect every- 
where one looked but still there 
were no wild flowers. Only a sharp 
aromatic scent borne on the hot air 
reflected from the hillside showed 
where a patch of mauve thyme, with 
prickly shrub-like stalks, defied the 
sun to do his worst, or vivid points of 
rose scattered among the _ barren 
gray stones betrayed the dainty heat- 
resisting rock pinks, their under-petals 
washed with gold. 

Why are things, people, and places 
never the same twice? Volo had 
seemed such an exquisite spot only 
three months before. The first sight 
of the red anemones under the olive- 
trees had decided me. I must certainly 
come back and live there, of course, 
after the war. This time I reached 
the quay again, hot, tired, and rather 
cross, bored with the slowness of 
Greek ships and life in general—only 
partly consoled by my large bunch of 
rock pinks. 

It was evening before the noises 
ceased and we sailed. 

During my absence, the Niki had 
been occupied shipping cows and 
sheep. We were now turned into a 
cattle-boat, and the passengers’ limited 
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deck space was still further restricted. 
To make up for this additional dis- 
comfort, I discovered a compatriot—a 
little lady in gray who had puzzled 
me the night before and who Pericles 
averred was certainly Swiss, if not 
German. She proved to be a children’s 
governess returning to Athens from a 
rich Greek family at Salonica. All 
over the Continent, correct nurses 
are always ‘‘English,”’ so governesses, 
I supposed from the steward’s mistake, 
are nothing if not German. 

At dinner that night we were both 
struck with the big bunches of garden 
flowers which adorned a neighboring 
table. After all, there were flowers at 
Volo, though the high white walls had 
hidden them from view. These charm- 
ing Dutch-picture clusters of orange 
lilies, larkspurs, carnations, and flat 
cabbage roses were evidently offerings 
to a group of Serbian refugees from 
sympathizers ashore. 

On our way from the tiny saloon 
with its fierce, never-ending arguments 
on Balkan affairs, the lady of the 
Serbian party stopped me to present 
the prettiest of her flowers. ‘De la part 
de nos pauvres Serbes,’”’ she said as 
she bowed and handed the bouquet. 
It was a gracious little act to an 
unknown member of a nation which 
had tried to save her country and had 
so far failed. 

The following morning began badly. 
We had delayed so long at Volo that 
the passengers who attempted to go 
overland from Chalkis missed the 
Athens train. With the exception 
of the Greek officers, back they came, 
angry and more than usually talkative, 
after an ignominious stern chase in 
small boats. 

All day we sailed down the long 
Euboean sea, past rocky capes and 
blue indented bays, by rugged cliffs 
where the pine trees came down to the 
water-line, and barren flats where the 
wild roses made splashes of burning 


crimson across the sunburned fawn 
and apricot of the dried-up river 
beds. 

That evening at eight we were due 
to reach port. Already the fragments 
of the temple on the cliff at Sunium 
gleamed in the distance, showing the 
point of the mainland where we 
should turn and make north for the 
Pirsus. I should soon be at Athens 
again, and there lose sight for a while 
of war and its stern realities, watching 
the gay prolonged comedy of that 
little “neutral” capital. ‘Tout est 
blanc & Athéne sauf la conscience’ 
well described it even before the 
Great War. 

It had been a perfect day, a haleyon 
summer sea, the voyage from Volo 
one of the loveliest in the world, and 
the most stirring from its classical 
associations. Still, the sea is an 
uncertain joy with or without sub- 
marines; on the whole, I was glad we 
should land that night. 

“Stoppé! Stoppé!” it rang out sharp 
and short, with a hint of a threat in 
the clear young voice. 

Everyone rushed to the port side. 
A small boat was rowing towards 
us, coming from a black, wicked- 
looking trawler standing out in the 
tideway, and a French sailor was 
shouting at us to stop or the ‘‘chalu- 
tier’ would fire. Farther down the 
channel another black object could 
just be seen. We were fairly caught 
between two guardships. 

Three of the sailors came on board 
and a long conversation ensued. Peri- 
cles, as usual, acted as interpreter, on 
the strength of his French wife, now a 
prisoner at Constantinople, as he had 
told me sadly on the voyage before. 
Between them all the Captain grasped 
what was demanded of him. We were 
to give up the idea of reaching Athens 
that night, and were to make due 
south for Milos Harbor. 

It was impossible, he protested 
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vehemently; he could not do it. The 
reservists must be landed at their 
proper destination or he would get 
into trouble with the authorities. The 
refugee passengers sur le pont had 
finished the food they had brought 
with them, and he had none to give 
them. Then there were the animals 
shipped at Volo: they could not last 
longer without food and water. They 
would certainly die, cramped as they 
were. To clinch the argument, there 
was not enough coal. 

The last remark was the only one 
to which the French spokesman paid 
attention. ‘Milos is not very distant; 
I think if you try you will manage it,” 
he said, playing with the stock of a big 
pistol which stuck out aggressively 
from his black belt. ‘‘We will not 
hurry you. In any case, the barrage 
will be closed for the night before we 
could reach it.” 

There was nothing for it but to 
obey orders. The sailors shouted theirs 
to their companions in the rowing 
boat, which drew away at once, and 
headed back for the chalutier, leaving 
the three on board to conduct us to 
Milos, in case the Greek Captain 
should forget just where he was 
bound for. 

It was all over so quickly that there 
had been no time to think of the cause 
of our arrest. Our escort knew nothing, 
or pretended ignorance. It was useless 
questioning them. If it was spies 
they were after, they were rather late 
in the day, since we had stopped at 
two places already. Then I remem- 
bered the German family that had 
attempted to catch the Athens train 
at Chalkis; the fat, self-assertive 
father, his fair, bullet-shaped head 
cut en brosse, his tired-looking wife, 
her pale cheeks shadowed by the thick 
dark hair with beautiful bronze glints, 
typical of the women of Salonica, and 
the dreadful little boy who ate unre- 
mittingly while he ran about all over 
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the ship, encouraged to further efforts 
by his adoring father the moment he 
stopped munching and making crumbs. 
They were sitting now in a far corner, 
the Greeks and the other passengers 
of more uncertain nationality looking 
at them rather askance, as much as to 
say, “We know nothing about these 
Germans; don’t imagine for a minute 
they are friends of ours.’”’ The Rus- 
sian dancers—two girls and their 
mother—discussed the matter excitedly 
in rapid whispers with a bumptious 
young Jew, who spoke American- 
English, and, so he informed everyone, 
was returning to his uncle at Liver- 
pool to escape conscription, which 
was about to be enforced at Salonica— 
the Greeks, from motives of prudence, 
having let off the Jews and Turks for 
three years after taking Macedonia. 

The fat German seemed to shrink 
visibly under the inquiring glances 
turned in his direction. His prominent 
eyes stared blankly from a flabby 
white face. He must have been think- 
ing of his countrymen’s short way in 
similar cases; for once he paid no 
attention when his terrible infant 
stopped eating and suddenly started 
to ery. 

Meanwhile, the Greek reservists 
swarmed up from below and crowded 
the upper deck. They closed in upon 
where the Gray Lady and I were 
standing and scowled at us, talking as 
loudly as only Southerners can, secure 
in the knowledge that we were not 
in the least likely to understand a 
word of what they were saying. It 
was evident that to their minds we, as 
Allies, were the cause of all the trouble. 
The Gray Lady, who knew colloquial 
Greek thoroughly, translated a few 
remarks. 

It was an uncomfortable moment. 
Neither the Chief Steward nor the 
Captain was anywhere about. Peri- 
cles, I supposed, had retired to think 
out a dinner of brown bread and olives; 
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or, rather, to see if any remained. 
The Captain had shut himself up 
gloomily in his cabin, leaving the 
bridge to the sailor in khaki—the 
French engineer who formed one of the 
escort—in case the coal difficulty 
cropped up again. We edged towards 
him and the cheerful-looking matelot 
in white who was leaning over one of 
the covered boats, smoking contented- 
ly. The third, quite a boy, was curled 
up on the only available seat and had 
dropped off into a profound sleep. 

The Frenchman turned and greeted 
us with a charming, heartening smile. 
He was a tall, fair Norman, a typical 
seaman with his air of complete and 
easy mastery over any situation, 
wherever met. 

“Are you not rather few to cope 
with these people?” I ventured. 
“The soldiers are all armed; if they 
really got out of hand, the Captain 
could do nothing with them.” 

And the Gray Lady told him some- 
thing of what had just been said. 

“Be quite happy and _ tranquil, 
Mesdames; we manage it nicely. 
There is our engineer with us—an 
excellent fellow; who can make the 
worst of ships march. For the rest, I 
am on guard while Jacques there 
sleeps—and vice versa.”’ 

The crowd melted away as he spoke 
to us. 

‘“‘Bah!”’ he said, shrugging his thick- 
set shoulders, an amused gleam in his 
dark blue eyes. ‘Our lieutenant was 
wrong; three are a waste of time. 
One is enough pour ces sales Grecs.”’ 

A knot of Cretan gendarmerie, very 
distinct in their black-embroidered 
jackets and broad purple cummer- 
bunds, stood disdainfully apart. They 
appeared to agree with him. ‘Look to 
what a pass you have brought us 
and our country with your neutral- 
ity made-in-Germany,” their attitude 
seemed to say. 

Very slowly we crawled south, the 
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two long waves streaming out behind 
us, the only mark on the perfect sur- 
face of the water. Evening was 
drawing in; the pillars of far-off 
Sunium on the mainland we were 
leaving turned from white to rose, and 
the cliffs stood out blue-black against 
the glowing northwest sky. But, 


beautiful as it was, the coast of Greece . 


rom the distance looked extraordinar- 

ily arid. The spell of the marvelous 
coloring could not disguise the empti- 
ness of this sea, without birds and 
fishing-boats, this land without green 
trees and homes of men. The nearer 
rocks of Chios and Hagios Georgios 
were dyed mauve and crimson and 
violet, but they plunged into the 
swell without any sign of a landing 
place or even a lighter line of surf and 
sand. It was lovely but desolate, with 
the poignant, terrible beauty of the 
Gorgon who turned men’s hearts and 
bodies to stone when they gazed on 
her face; the scene had the clear-cut 
fateful grandeur of its old tragic tales, 
as the sun went down suddenly on these 
smooth, cruel seas. 


II. 


A hurried first glance through my 
porthole at Milos showed a huge 
battleship blocking the foreground, the 
morning sun glistening on her steel 
plates. Right and left and behind the 
monster the circular harbor was a 
forest. of masts. 

The reagon-of our arrest was clear 
from the moment I,came up on deck. 
It was not a little matter of a few 
spies the French were after this time. 
I heard a sigh of relief breathed close 
behind me, and, turning, found the 
fat German, his former size and im- 
portance almost restored. After all, 
we were only one of the victims of a 
regular blockade. The Niki shared 
the common fate in spite of her name. 

Towards the entrance of the harbor 
was another huge gray monster. Its 
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platforms spread out on either side, 
just above the level of the water, 
rang with the noise of the repairing 
shops, and formed busy wharves where 
the lighters and picket-boats emptied 
their varied contents. Several big 
cruisers could be made out among the 
crowd of masts and funnels, and smaller 
naval craft fussed up and down with 
an air of vast importance and im- 
mense speed. But each and all of 
them flew the Tricolor; the Royal 
Ensign was nowhere to be _ seen. 
Unfortunately, our escort had been 
only too right in their answer to our 
first anxious question after we were 
captured. There were no English at 
Milos. 

Their task successfully accomplished, 
the three French sailors were leaving. 
We felt our last hope gone as we saw 
them run up the broad gangway of 
the nearest battleship and disappear 
into a square black hole half up its 
side. There was just a chance they 
might remember to tell the Powers- 
that-be of our existence when they 
made their report. Apparently they 
forgot. The morning passed without 
our ship being visited or any symptom 
of what was to be our fate. 

Turkish coffee and a _ rusk for 
breakfast were followed by a small 
piece of very dry bread and a few black 
olives for lunch. The ship was now at 
the end of its zesources. The poor 
refugee passengers and the soldiers 
had not even bread left, and the 
animals squeezed in between-decks 
were falling down, completely ex- 
hausted for want of air and water as 
much as for want of food. In vain the 
Captain signaled that we were running 
short and implored the French Com- 
mander to send supplies. 

Possibly the signals were wrong. 
It was more than likely. Everyone 


of the Greeks joined in the discussion 
over what they ought to be, and 
passengers and crew rummaged in the 





flag-locker, unrolled the little bundles, 
and appeared to pick out those with 
the colors they liked best. Anyway, 
not the least attention was paid to our 
messages. 

We were now a long way south of 
Athens; the cabins such as they were, 
grew unbearable, and the June sun 
beat down mercilessly on our deck. 
A rapidly rising hot wind added to the 
general discomfort; still we were not 
allowed to land, not even to fetch 
some water from the village which 
clung to the bare brown slopes in 
front of our bows. The Captain 
declared the French battleship had 
signaled she would fire on him at once 
if he attempted to do so. He was 
quite genuinely frightened, although 
probably more of his own boat’s 
unseaworthiness than of the French. 

Round the headland to the north- 
west from time to time a fresh ‘steamer 
would appear, or a towering white 
sailing-ship would glide slowly and 
noiselessly in, coming to rest with a 
sudden flapping of slack canvas and 
clatter of wooden blocks. But the 
distraction to be got out ef counting 
each new prisoner and adding it to the 
already long list of those caught 
quickly palled. We watched the 
officers on the neighboring battleship 
enviously as they emerged one by one 
on to the quarter-deck after déjeuner 
and spread themselves out in their 
comfortable chairs in the blue shadow 
of the awning. 

The afternoon was half over before 
one of the picket-boats swung in 
towards us, churning the clear water 
to a smother of foam under her stern 
as she stopped. A bell rang; the 
young officer in charge shouted out 
an order, and turned to mount the 
gangway steps. 

He was tall, fair, and slight—there 
was something puzzlingly familiar in 
his aspect. Where had I seen him 
before? I remembered; it was V.’s 
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nice Breton friend who had been to 
see me at Salonica. What a piece of 
astounding good luck! 

If anything, he was more astonished 
than I at our odd encounter, and 
much overcome to discover two Allies 
unexpectedly on one of the smallest 
of his captured ships, all of which had 
been clamoring for food, coal, or 
water, and to know why they had been 
brought in there and when they 
might leave. It had been no joke, 
he confessed, struggling with a harbor 
full of prises de guerre, each asking for 
different things at once. 

The pressing matter of supplies 
for the Niki settled, the Lieutenant 
decided that the Gray Lady and I 
had better return with him to the 
battleship while the French Captain in 
Command went into the question of 
how we could continue our journey. 

We had just succeeded in clambering 
into the depths of the picket-boat 
which was dancing about on the 
waves, when the youngest and pret- 
tiest of the Russians ran halfway down 
the steps. 

“Monsieur,” she beseeched, ‘we 
also are Allies. You must not take 
those ladies with you without taking 
us too. Look, here is our passport.” 
And she stretched outa round slender 


arm, waving a piece of crumpled paper 


with three photographs gummed on 
to it. The family were obviously 
partly Jewish; that they were Russian 
Jews I rather doubted, the passport 
notwithstanding. 

But it was an entrancing vision 
which hovered above us; the little 
oval face had a smooth flawless pallor 
of a kind only seen in a fair oriental, 
and black, delicately-lined eyebrows 
contrasted strangely with hair the 
color of ripe corn. The large gray eyes 
looked out alternately appealing and 
furious from under a cloud of mauve 
gauze which wrapped her little head, 


turban-fashion, the ends floating in 
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front of her as she leaned forward 
over the swaying rope rail. The back- 
ground of the dark ship and the deep 
blue sky overhead completed the 
Greuze-like picture—perfect in every 
detail, down to the hint of over- 
ripeness in the rosy, pouting lower 
lip. It was a clever choice of a sup- 
pliant. The mother and sister were 
not on view: as a party they evidently 
knew how to deal with the difficulties 
of travel in war-time, or, at least, 
thought that they did. 

Rather to my surprise our Lieu- 
tenant was quite firm, although charm- 
ingly polite. He did not doubt her 
passport was all that it should be. 
Had he the honor of Mademoiselle’s 
acquaintance nothing would have 
pleased him more than to escort her 
and her family anywhere they might 
wish to go. Unfortunately as it 
happened he had not. These ladies 
with him, on the other hand, were 
personal friends of his own. He called 
something down the speaking-tube 
to the engine-room, and the matter 
resolved itself—much to the fair 
Russian’s astonished chagrin. And I 
had always been told Frenchmen were 
so susceptible; there was another 
illusion gone! 

The grimy denizen of the picket- 
boat’s stoke-hole made such haste 
that it was only a moment before our 
kind rescuer was introducing an array 
of surprised and somewhat bashful 
junior naval officers on the deck of his 
battleship. When they grasped the 
situation the one idea of the whole 
party was to give the stranded English 
ladies tea. That, they felt sure, was 
the first thing to do, whatever further 
course of action their Captain in his 
wisdom might suggest. 

Thé a V Anglaise in the wardroom 
was a very cheery affair. Then came 
a regular council of war. The Captain 
finally decided that, as the Gray Lady 
lived in Athens, she should leave that 
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evening with all the other passengers 
from the captured steamers on a 
small French ship he was dispatching 
for that special purpose. 

My ease was different, as I wished 
to go on to Italy. Once I got into 
Athens, he gave it as his opinion that 
it might be even harder to get out. I 
must make up my mind either to 
return to Salonica as the guest of his 
ship, or to embark for Bizerta on a 
cruiser which was shortly leaving for 
that port; thence I could easily reach 
Marseilles. 

Both plans, interesting as they 
sounded, seemed complicated methods 
of reaching Naples, for which I was 
bound. In the end it was settled 
that I should wait on tte empty Niki 
for twenty-four hours, and if no 
news came by wireless of a rising in 
Athens, then I might leave on my 
little old ship. 

Very reluctantly I said good-bye to 
the Gray Lady. But we promised 
ourselves to meet again at our jour- 
ney’s end and explore various sights 
off the usual tourist beat. I saw the 
last of my other fellow-passengers, 
particularly of the German-spy family, 
without undue grief. 

An expedition on donkeys had been 
planned for the following day, to visit 
the spot where the famous Venus had 
been found. She was the one unfailing 
topic of the Islanders, so the French 
Captain explained with a twinkle in 
the depths of his kindly, shrewd gray 
eyes. Every inhabitant he had met 
had assured him solemnly that it was 
their particular grandfather who had 
found the lady, and so made the great 
discovery of the finest antique figure 
yet known. 

The wireless next morning cut these 
joys short. All was peaceful at 
Athens—contrary to the French ex- 
pectations, there was no sign of a 
revolution. So I was told that I and 





my steamer might start when I liked. 


Running the Blockade. 


A special permission would be given 
us to run the blockade. 

If we made all possible speed the 
Pireus might be reached late that 
night, and the poor wretched animals 
landed. Formalities were hurried 
through, permits signed, and before 
noon, we turred the rocky point round 
which I had watched so many captured 
ships creep in. 

It was only then that Plaka, the 
town of the island, came into view, 
perched incredibly high on the bare 
rocks to the northeast. It seemed 
curious in these islands to find the old 
towns invariably inland. One would 
think the capital of an island must 
be a port. And such was the case in 
the great days of Greece and Rome. 
But the fall of the Empire and the 
coming of tke pirates—Northmen and 

’ Turk—drove peaceful folk from the 
shore. It was best to be out of the 
way, no doubt, when the long boats of 
the Corsairs swept into Milos Harbor. 

As we sieamed out I little thought 
that their modern equivalents would 
torpedo both the great French battle- 
ship, heavily armored as she was, and 
my shabby temporary yacht before six 
months had passed. 

“The battleship G was tor- 

pedoed in the Mediterranean, and sunk 
in half an hour,’ ran the dry official 
notice, which in this case deigned to 
add: ‘‘Thanks to the splendid discipline 
prevailing on board, and to the cool- 
ness of the crew, all except four sailors 
were saved.” My kind friends were 
safe. 
’ As to the poor little Niki, with her 
Captain and Pericles, no Press Bureau 
worried about her. ‘German sub- 
marines active again off Chios, where 
they sank the hospital ships Britannic 
and Braemar Casile,”’ wired “Our 
Correspondent at Athens.”’ The Niki’s 
name came last in a list of three 
torpedoed Greek steamers. 

At sundown we were again passing 
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the submarine-haunted islands where 
the rocks rise stark from the waves. 
As the sun touched the horizon and 
its ball dipped and sank, a strange 
tremor ran over the waters, the sea, 
flushed, as it were, throughout its 
cold, translucent depths, turning from 
blue to purple, from purple to a dark 
rose-red. The old Greeks were right: 
wine-deep is the only name for the 
color of their sunset sea. But, as 
before when we passed that way, 
the same curious sense of cruelty, of 
impending doom, hung over the 
exquisite scene. 

The tiresome hot wind which had 
blown all day dropped as the stars 
came out, and the far mountains of the 
Peloponnesus rose in the west. We 
slid along quietly now through the 
smooth water, drawing closer and 
closer to the coast of Attica, where the 
lights on the shore shone like clusters of 
fireflies. 

The voyage was all but over when a 
dazzling white flash shot out of the 
darkness. At such close quarters the 
searchlight was stupefying, until the 
familiar ‘‘Stoppé” boomed out from a 
megaphone. We had steered almost 
straight into a French cruiser, and she 
was angrily asking us how and why we 
dared to run the blockade. 

A bewildered officer put off to exam- 
ine us, and was still more puzzled 
when he got on board. He could not 
make head or tail of this Greek coast- 
ing boat, empty of passengers—even 
the Cretan gendarmerie had been dis- 
patched to their own island. Only J 
and the reservists were left. Why 
should we have a special permit? 
What had happened to everyone else? 
He refused to believe Pericles. The 
Captain showed his papers, but could 
not speak to him. I explained as best 
I could. 

He let us go at last, too perplexed to 
pursue the subject or usfarther. Where- 
upon our excellent Captain, greatly 


relieved and impressed, declared that 
my presence alone had saved his ship 
here and at Milos—which was for- 
tunate for me and very nice of him. 
Personally, I think it was the cows. 
Nobody knew how to feed them or 
what in the world to do with the 
poor creatures. ... Within half an 
hour we were passing the red and 
green lights at the entrance to the 
Pireeus. 

A complete and eerie silence brooded 
over the empty harbor. Still I could 
not sleep. The soldiers had quickly 
scrambled ashore, throwing their bun- 
dles down into any sort of odd craft 
and jumping in after them. The Cap- 
tain, discarding his solitary badge of 
office—a dirty white-peaked cap—had 
departed in smart, shore-going kit; 
with him went the Chief Steward to 
report himself to such of his family as 
had escaped from Constantinople, and 
must now be wondering what had 
happened to him. In the morning 
they would return and see me safely 
off. Meanwhile, I was alone on the 
ship except for the cook’s boy and the 
caretaker, three o’clock in the morning 
not being a particularly good time to 
wake up my friends in Athens. 

Presently, greatly to my relief, the 
sound of oars announced the coming 
of big lighters to take off the cattle. 
They drew up and made fast under 
my porthole, and a procession of 
miserable beasts was urged and dragged 
out. But the performance lacked the 
usual spirited accompaniment of shouts 
and shrieks. The blocus seemed to 
have bewitched even the Pireus 
dock-laborers. The only sounds were 
the frightened snorts of the animals 
and the clattering of their hoofs on the 
wooden ridges of the flat-topped 
boats, where they pressed together, 
swaying as if they must fall in the 
water. Now and then a groan came 
from some poor creature, too weak 
even tostand, which was being dragged 
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on to the lighter by ropes. Like an 
evil nightmare it went on interminably. 
At last the heavy breathing of the 
terrified animals stopped. The soft 
clop-clop of the oars drawing them 
away to land alone broke the perfect 
stillness. As I looked out I could 
just see the shining ripple in the 
wake of the string of barges, showing 
where they had passed into the 
shadows of the ships lining the quay. 
Opposite our anchorage the prows of 
two great ocean-going liners loomed 
up darkly, menacing the starlit sky, 
The Fortnightly Review. 


and in the distance whence we had 
come the green and red globes burned 
steadily. But within the harbor 
basin and round the circle of the 
docks all was gray and silver; no 
lights showed on the shipping; no 
lights were needed where no ship dare 
move; the blockade had the Pirs#us 
tight in its grip. It was nearly sunrise 
before I slept. 

When I woke some hours later I 
found the wireless message to Milos 
had not erred. Everything was quiet: 
Athens had not ‘“‘risen’’ yet. 

Sita. 





CHRISTINA’S SON. 
By W. M. Letts. 


CHAPTER II. 


Autumn had come with violent 
gales and heavy rain. Christina, sitting 
by the fire one October evening, felt 
both ill and exasperated. 

On the departure of Duncan there 
had followed two or three domestic 
experiments of a disastrous sort. One 
had been good nat ire only spoiled by 
intemperance, the next had been utter 
incompetence, the third had been a 
charwoman. Now she had _ heard, 
through Mrs. Brown, of an Irish girl, 
Theresa. Mark declared that Irish 
girls were notoriously dirty, untruth- 
ful, and dishonest. Christina retorted 
that this one had a seven years’ 
character, and was only leaving be- 
cause the family had to go abroad to 
India. Theresa was accordingly ex- 
pected the next morning. | 

Christina felt cold and cross. She 
poked the fire into a blaze and sat 
staring at it. Near her on the hearth- 
rug a young pug was snuffling luxu- 
riously. But the pug was a grievance. 
Christina loved dogs, but a pug was 
the last dog she would have chosen. 
Yet her husband had selected a pug 
as a surprise for her birthday. She 


had been disagreeably surprised, and 
her own virtue in seeming pleased was 
no balm to her spirit. Mark ought to 
have understood her taste in dogs. 
Now the pug might live for fifteen 
years his snoring and effeminate life, 
and she must seem to love him. 

Yes, she was unreasonably cross. 
Somehow, for the last few weeks every- 
thing had been dun colored and 
uninteresting. She had lost all her 
natural vivacity and vigor. Every- 
thing was an effort, everything was 
tiresome.. That her state of mind was 
half physical and half spiritual did 
not make it easier to cure. On the 
physical side she was certainly unwell. 
All that the body can do to darken 
and dispirit the mind hers was doing, 
but beyond that there was trouble 
which could not be dismissed as 
physical. 

The novelty of marriage had passed, 
and its monotony had grown apparent. 
The summer, with its long bright days 
and its gaieties, had disguised from 
Christina her latent discontent. Now, 
shut into the house by rain and cold 
winds, it made her’ unwillingly 
attentive. 
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A. direct point of view was char- 
acteristic of her. She did not idealize 
people or conditions. She was not, as 
many a woman is, the heroine of her 
own romance. There was not an 
imaginary Christina whose words and 
actions were recorded in the novel of 
life. She saw herself as she was, an 
ordinary, very fallible young woman 
who had chosen a path and, perhaps, 
chosen wrongly. 

The years of her life stretched before 
her, dull as a row of artisans’ dwellings. 
There would be no more adventure, 
no more romance. She had missed the 
glory, the supreme moments that 
reconcile other women to hard and 
monotonous lives. Now she would 
never get them. Heaven itself offers 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 

Christina felt aggrieved that life 
had given her the great adventure of 
marriage and yet robbed it of all 
excitement. She admitted that she 
loved Mark a little more than her 
brothers, and a little less than her 
father. But was that enough? 

She felt certain that it was not 
enough for him. In his silent way he 
seemed to miss something. She tried 
to play her part, but friendship can- 
not masquerade as passion, and even 
the equable good-humor of her days of 
physical well-being satisfied him less 
than the caprices, the storms, the 
quarrels and reconciliations of a woman 
in love. Often she caught him watching 
her wistfully. His little efforts to please 
filled her with ruth and self-condem- 
nation, yet they did not hide from her 
the irony of their position, that he was 
in love and she was not. Bitter too 
was the irony of the fact that her 
own coolness probably kept the flame 
still bright for him. 

She wondered within herself if he 
would cease to be in love just as soon 
as he succeeded in kindling the fire in 
her. Christina had no small share of 
the cynicism of the early twenties. 


She believed readily in the ironies of 
life. 

She missed companionship more, 
perhaps, than anything. Mark and 
she had not a taste, except gardening, 
in common. He did not eare for 
reading, or pictures, or music. His 
dutiful efforts to acquire what only 
temperament can give, made the dis- 
parity between them more apparent. 
He would ask her to teach him. Lean- 
ing a weary head against her shoulder 
he asked her why certain things were 
beautiful. She spoke of romance as 
something wholly different from sen- 
timentality. Why and how was it 
different? Philosophie questions found 
him puzzled and mute. In politics 
he took a certain interest. He loved 
his queen and the Empire, and he 
desired that Britons never, never 
should be slaves. But daily the fact 
grew more apparent that here were 
two people indissolubly bound ‘“‘for 
the mutual society, help and comfort 
that the one ought to have of th 
other,’”’ and yet that they had nothing 
to talk about and scarcely an idea in 
common. 

But Christina was a Victorian. She 
had, besides, been brought up to the 
sound middle-class tradition. An un- 
faithful wife was to her a wicked 
woman; the femme incomprise a tire- 
some and self-conscious creature. She 
had no doubt at all as to her duty, and 
she blamed herself for her lack of 
response. She believed it to be her 
duty to conquer temperament, and to 
submerge her own interests in her 
husband’s. Yet she did not make the 
effort. She knew well enough that 
she had depths that might be fathomed, 
heights that might be scaled, tracts of 
unexplored country that would know 
their lord if he came. The key of the 
kingdom hung there on its nail, but 
no hand had as yet taken it down. 
And she knew this, that it was not 
in her power, even in some moment of 











deep devotion and self-abnegation, to 
give that key to her husband. It 
waited the coming of the master thief. 

This evening Christina had no mind 
for anything but fire-gazing, but Mark 
was busy as usual about the handi- 
work that he loved. The drawing- 
room bell was out of order, and it 
required much tramping to and fro 
and constant ringing to put it right. 
This was profoundly irritating to 
Christina’s strained nerves, but she 
was silent. 

Mark’s next work was to repair the 
Venetian blind. He brought in the 
step ladder and mounted it. Suddenly 
the whole blind fell with a crash. 
Christina started, and her long re- 
strained impatience found words. 

“Oh, Mark—what are you doing?’ 

Mark descended the ladder and 
came towards his wife. His face was 
full of anxiety. 

“Dear, did I frighten you much?” 

“No, you only startled me. It’s 
nothing. I’m silly tonight.” 

“Promise me you are not badly 
frightened.”’ 

“My dear old silly, don’t be ridicu- 
lous. I’m not so nervous as all that.” 

“You’re highly strung.” 

“You mean I’m very bad tempered. 
I am, Mark, please forgive me.”’ 

“Dear, it’s quite natural.”’ 

“To be bad tempered? I hope not, 
what an ugly nature!’ 

“No, but you’re not well. My 
clumsiness might really have upset 
you.” 

He would have put his arms round 
her but Christina objected. 

“The road can see us,’”’ she said. 
She was keenly sensitive to the ridicule 
that falls on the newly married. Her 
pride resented any breath of it in a 
way that made her apprehensive of 
notice. 

“Put up the blind, dear,” she said. 

Mark, a little crest-fallen, went 
back to his labors. 
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“You ought not to be exposed to any 
shock,” he said slowly. ‘‘Dr. Dickson 
said so. I was talking to him about 
you only this evening.”’ 

Christina sat up. Her face became 
alert. 

“You were talking about me to Dr. 
Dickson? But why? Do you want the 
screwdriver, Mark?” 

“Yes, dear, if you don’t mind.” 

“Here ... I'll give you the screws 
as you want them. But go on, why 
did you go to Dr. Dickson?” 

‘‘Because, dear, I thought it would 
save you. I thought you might be 
glad to have the ice broken that .. . 
a doctor you don’t know and all 
that...” 

‘‘Well? What did he say?” 

‘He said” (Mark’s face was in the 
shadows near the ceiling), ‘‘he said, 
‘She’ll be all right when she has her 
child in her arms.’ ”’ 

“Oh! so he’s told you? Had you 
guessed it?” 

“Yes, I thought it likely, and that 
was why I went. He’ll come and see 
you tomorrow. But he gave me a lot 
of advice about you.” 

The blind now hung right. Christina 
walked to the fireplace and stood with 
her elbow on the mantelpiece. Mark 
descended the ladder and came to the 
hearth, preserving a respectful distance. 

“Did I do wrong?”’ he asked anxious- 
ly. “I meant well, but I’m such a 
clumsy fool; I always do the wrong 
thing with you.” 

“No, you were very kind. Of course, 
Mark, I had guessed it myself—it was 
such an obvious explanation, only I 
wanted to be sure before I told you 
myself.”’ 

She laughed. 

“It’s rather an anti-climax, isn’t 
it?” she asked. 

‘‘How do you mean? I don’t quite 
know what an anti-climax is.” 

‘‘Well, here is an example. In books 
there is always a most thrilling and 
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delightful scene where the heroine tells 
the hero of her sudden conviction— 
it’s amazingly sudden as a rule— 
that she is going to have a~child. I 
believe I had rather looked forward to 
a scene of the kind—your surprise, 
your pleasure. But instead, after a 
week or so of being wretchedly sick 
and cross and tiresome, you tell me 
the great news.” 

Mark looked at her with puzzled 
blue eyes. ‘I’m sorry,” he said. “I 
seem to have spoiled it somehow. 
But are you glad, Christina?”’ 

Christina leaned her forehead against 
the marble mantelshelf. 

“T don’t know,” she said. ‘I don’t 
seem to see anything beyond myself 
tonight. I’m just cross and sick and 
headachy, and I can’t feel anything 
heroic or beautiful.’’ 

He put his arm round her. 

“Are you glad?” she asked. 

“In one way, but I can’t help feeling 
afraid . . . oh! why should you have 
to bear so much? Christina, religion 
never puzzles me as it does other 
people. But I do wonder why God 
gave the hard part to the woman to 
bear. I wish He hadn’t.”’ 

Then Christina softened. Her head 
rested on his shoulder. 

“Oh! God is right there,’’ she said 
eagerly. ‘I wouldn’t really have it 
otherwise if the pain must be borne.” 


The next day Theresa arrived. She 
was a large plain woman, ani she 
brought a tin tox tied with a 
rope. 

Christina greeted her nervously. 


“T hope you'll be happy here, - 


Theresa.”’ 

The Irishwoman surveyed her with 
a smile. 

“God bless you, ma’am, why 
wouldn’t I be?” she asked. “Sit 
down now, ma’am, while you talk to 


” 
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me 
Theresa pulled forward a chair. 


“Just you give your orders,” she 
said, ‘‘and then let me out.” 

‘Let you out—where?”’ 

“Let me out in the house to ready 
up, for there’s been some in it didn’t 
know their duty,’’ said Theresa, 
scanning the kitchen. 

“Yes, I wanted to explain. We've 
had great trouble with our last maids.”’ 

“There’s neither Christianity nor 
nature in some of these English girls, 
and that’s the truth, ma’am,’’ Theresa 
remarked. She had produced from a 
parcel a large apron which she fastened 
round her person. 

“Another thing, Theresa,’’ Christina 
explained, anxiety visible and audible 
in eyes and voice, ‘‘I want you to know 
beforehand that I’m going to have a 
baby next year. Some girls wouldn’t 
like it, so I want you to know in time.”’ 

Theresa’s face was suddenly ir- 
radiated. Its homeliness flashed into a 
Madonna-like sweetness. 

“God be praised,’ she exclaimed, 
“that’s the best news at all. A home’s 
no home without children. Now there’ll 
be a great day for us when the little 
one comes home, ma’am.”’ 

Relief was visible in the face of the 
mistress. ; 

“Oh, Iam glad you take it like that,” 
she said. 

“Please to show me the way to the 
scrubbing-brush and pail, ma’am. 
After today I’ll know where ‘things is, 
and get me own ways.” 

A little later there was a sound of 
violent cleaning. Theresa had come 
into her own. 

So vehement was the cleanliness of 
the Irishwoman that the mistress 
felt she would be as well out of the 
house in the afternoon. She called the 
pug and started for a long ramble 
into the country district that lay to 
the south of Westhampton. 

It was the beginning of November, 
but the day was warm and balmy. 
The world seemed scarcely to believe 
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in the coming of winter, for the rose 
trees showed buds and flowers, the 
yellow jessamine was in blossom, and 
stock and mignonette still bloomed. 
But Nature’s splendor of decay was 
visible in the crimson and bronze, 
leaves of the pear trees, the gallant 
red and gold of currant bushes, the 
glowing copper of gooseberry leaves. 
Here was death, rich with the promise 
of new life. 

Christina made her way along the 
country road to a demesne where she 
could go at will, for the owner was 
away. She longed for the solitude 
of field and woodland. She wanted 
to consider her new relationship to 
life. At first the realization of her 
coming motherhood had terrified her. 
It was like a sentence proncunced by 
some inexorable judge. The long 
period of waiting, the final catastrophe 
with its uncertain issue filled her with 
dismay. Yet she wanted to bring her 
will into harmony with life. 

Here in the warmth and quiet of the 
earth she was nearer to Nature than in 
the town. There was an exquisite 
tranquillity in the rolling expanse of 
pasturage, the great tracts of park 
land shadowed by chestnut and elm 
and oak. The day was quite windless; 
there was no stirring of twigs against 
the blue sky. The go!den shower of 
leaves on the birches hung motionless. 
All along the path the brown and 
yellow leaves lay in wet drifts. 

The fragrance of earth and leaf- 
mould and all mellow things was in the 
air. Here was a world perfectly in 
harmony with the natural order. 
Death and birth were a¢cepted and 
made beautiful. Now she was selected 
by this great wise Mother to serve, to 
bring herself into subjection to the 
law of procreation. 

Christina developed slowly by phases 
of self-realization. She was a willing 
scholar butaslowone. Shehadtothink 
out the new lesson in all its bearings. 
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She walked until she found a little 
clearing in a wood. Below her lay a 
mere bordered by reeds. It was the 
home of water-fowl, a little world 
where birth and death went forward 
among the companies of fur and 
feather. Christina sat down on a 
fallen tree to consider things. The 
pug, an urban creature, uncertain of 
himself in the wilds, nestled against 
hee skirt, snuffling and looking half 
fearfully about him with protruding 
eyes. Yet his attachment to his 
mistress had won her heart already. 
She put down a comforting hand to 
the black silky back. 

For half an hour she contemplated 
her new estate. Already she was a 
mother, the guardian of that little 
life with all its infinite possibilities. 
It was hers to think and plan and 
live for this little being, flesh of her 
flesh, bone of her bone, but not soul 
of her soul. A new soul was given to 
her guardianship, a spark of the 
Divine was lent to her. She was akin 
to every mother, akin to these furred 
and feathered mothers of the earth 
who are so loyal to their trust. But 
hers was a greater trust, the care of a 
soul that can choose between good and 
evil. 

Christina sat so still that a robin 
came close to her, pecking at a grub, 
then raising bright eyes to watch this 
quiet human creature. 

“Thank God, thank God!’ Chris- 
tina said aloud. Her will had accepted 
the sacrifice and made ready for the 
promised joy. It was the resignation 
of motherhood made once for all 
womanhood by the greatest of all 
mothers. ‘“‘Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord, be it unto me according to Thv 
word.”’ 

She stood up and made ready to 
return. The short day was closing. 
The sun sank behind the gray copse 
that crowned the hill. The woodland 
grew shadowy. It was the hour and the 
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season of silhouette and filigree. The 
sky was pale as some white shell, and 
against it the trees drew their wonder- 
ful intricacy of branch and twig. Here 
chestnut showed strong and simple 
lines. Here beech and birch drew a 
wonderful reticulated design against 
the sky. Here stone-pine, and holly 
were silhouettes, massed branches 
black on the pearly background, where 
Night, like some cunning artist, was 
showing the draughtsmanship of Na- 
ture, lest it should be forgotten in the 
glow and color of midday. A crescent 
moon rose over the hill; Jupiter lighted 
his lamp where it hung low in the 
western sky as Christina, joyful now 
in her destiny, went homewards. 

She reached her home to find that 
Theresa had been conducting a late 
spring cleaning. The house smelled of 
soap, the hall floor was not yet dry. 
But within the drawing-room a fire 
was blazing, and Christina’s slippers 
were put to warm. She was still 
enjoying the cheerfulness and comfort 
when Mrs. Brown came in. She had 
come, she explained hastily, to return 
some borrowed eggs. 

“Then do stay a little,’ Christina 
urged, ‘‘the firelight is so pretty.” 

Mrs. Brown, to whom a ¢hair and 
quiet were rare luxuries, accepted the 
invitation. The two women were 
already friends, and the discussion of 
the day’s affairs had a profound interest. 

“T was afraid you were ill,” said 
Mrs. Brown, ‘“‘when I saw Dr. Dick- 
son’s carriage at the door this morning.” 

“No, not really ill, only, naturally, 
not too well. There, you can guess 
now.” 

“Yes, I had guessed. Are you glad, 
Mrs. Travis?” 
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“Yes, very glad now. Do call me 
Christina.” 

“Thank you. Then if you’re glad, 
oh! I’m so glad. Remember this 
through everything—-children are al- 
ways worth while. One never regrets 
them afterwards. I think they’re 
the only things one never does regret. 
One can’t guess how delightful they’ll 
be. If it weren’t for mine .. .” 

Mrs. Brown did not finish her sen- 
tence. Christina put a question. 

“You’re hoping for another? You 
don’t mind my asking?” 

‘“‘No—oh! no. Yes, 1am. I’m sure 
I’ll be glad afterwards as I was with 
the others. But this will be the 
fifth, and, of course, it’s rather hard 
to manage in our small house and on 
our small means.”’ 

Christina looked at Mrs. Brown and 
wondered how the little woman recon- 
ciled herself to life, its drudgery, its 
bitterness, its irony. Perhaps Mrs. 
Brown guessed the thought, for she 
roused herself from sober reflection 
and said cheerfully: “But I’m _ so 
happy in my children. They are all 
blessings, so I’m sure the new one will 
be the same.”’ 

They were silent for a moment. 

“T’m sure Mr. Travis is pleased,’ 
said Mrs. Brown. 

“Yes ... when he’s not fright- 
ened.”’ 

“Ah! he is so devoted. How happy 
you are in your love.” 

Christina nodded. 

“Realize it then, dear,’’ begged her 
friend, ‘‘realize it while you have the 
love and have your husband.” 

Mrs. Brown rose quickly, a little 
confused by her own vehemence. 

“T must go home,” she said. 


(To be continued.) 
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History has remembered the kings 
and warriors, because they destroyed; 
Art has remembered the _ people, 


because they created. 
William Morris. 


All art is collaboration; and there is 
little doubt that, in the happy ages of 
literature, striking and beautiful phrases 
were as ready to the _ story-teller’s 
or the playwright’s hand, as the rich 
cloaks and dresses of his time... . 
For in countries where the imagination 
of the people, and the language they 
use, is rich and living, it is possible for 
a writer to be rich and copious in his 
words, and at the same time to give the 
reality, which is the root of all poetry, 
in a comprehensive and natural form. 
In the modern literature of towns, 
however, richness is found only in 
sonnets, or prose poems, or in one or 
two elaborate books that are far 
away from the profound and common 
interests of life. J. M. Synge. 


The unhappy conflict between spirit 
and matter, between science and in- 
dustrialism on the one hand, and re- 
ligion, poetry, and art on the other, 
which was a distinguishing feature of 
the nineteenth century, had one very 
striking and interesting result. It led 
to a rediscovery of the Middle Ages. 
This rediscovery, which we may eall 
the Counter-Renaissance, since it took 
the form of a protest against the ideals 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, gave birth to the Oxford Move- 
ment in the sphere of religion, and to 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood in the 
sphere of art. But its effects were 
most noticeable and persistent in the 
sphere of literature. From the days of 
Chatterton to those of William Morris, 
the English Muse, ever growing more 
conscious of 


... the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 





turned with increasing appreciation 
and understanding to the medieval 
period in the hope of finding there 
some sanctuary of peace for her 
troubled and outlawed spirit. And her 
quest is still afoot. The Celtic Move- 
ment, despite its nationalistic and 
racial trappings, is a figure in the 
same medixval pageant, and follows 
close upon the heels of the socialist- 
craftsman of Kelmscott; for, as is 
hinted in the words quoted above 
from Synge, it drew its inspiration 
and strength, not from its accidental 
connection with a political war-cry, 
but from the fact that in the Irish 
peasantry it found a people still living 
more or less under medieval conditions 
and dreaming medieval dreams. The 
new interest in Russia may be traced 
to the same source. Mr. Stephen 
Graham, Mr. Maurice Baring, and 
others, whose writings appear so in- 
explicable and exasperating to the 
Westernizing Russian intelligentsia, 
have won a hearing and caught our 
sympathy because they have unveiled 
for us a world still beautiful with 
medieval simplicity, still untroubled 
by the vexed problems of an industrial 
civilization. As a flower turns towards 
the sun, so the spirit of modern 
English literature has_ instinctively 
turned towards the light of the Middle 
Ages, wherever it be found. 

This orientation, as we have seen, 
has not been without unfortunate 
results. It has divorced poetry still 
more from the realities of modern life, 
helped to make it “precious” and 
self-absorbed, rendered it odd and 
ridiculous in the eyes of the ordinary 
man. Yet it was an inevitable tend- 
ency, and, like most inevitable things 
in a growing world, full of promise for 
the future. The medieval spirit, 
whether in the European past or in 
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Russia and Ireland during recent 
times, has been generally accompanied 
by material and political conditions 
from which our civilization proudly, 
though a little prematurely, boasts 
her emancipation. Dirt and squalor, 
ignorance and superstition, insecurity 
and tyranny—such are the features 
that history insists upon; and the 
average modern, taking the picture 
which history draws as a complete 
portrait, regards the mediswvalist as 
an obscurantist who wishes to put 
back the clock or to restore “‘popery”’ 
and the feudal system. Nor can it be 
denied that certain uncritical and 
muddle-headed admirers of the Middle 
Ages have, by their failure to dis- 
tinguish the substance from the acci- 
dent, done not a little to lend color 
to these fears. But he who was at 
once the most clear-eyed, the most 
progressive, and yet the most whole- 
hearted of mediswvalists labored under 
no illusions as to the true character of 
the period from which he learned so 
large a lesson. In William Morris’s 
“Hopes and Fears for Art’’ (that wise, 
noble, and beautiful book which one 
could wish were in the hands of all 
whose minds are now filled with the 
thoughts of rebuilding our poor, shat- 
tered world) the issue is stated clearly 
enough :— 


Once men sat under grinding tyran- 
nies amidst violence and fear so great, 
that nowadays we wonder how they 
lived through twenty-four hours of it, 
till we remember that then, as now, 
their daily labor was the main part 
of their lives, and that that daily 
labor was sweetened by the daily 
creation of Art; and shall we who are 
delivered from the evils they bore, 
live drearier days than they did? 
Shall men, who have come forth from 
sO many tyrannies, bind themselves 
to yet another one, and become the 
slaves of nature, piling day upon day 
of hopeless, useless toil? Must this 
go on worsening till it come to this at 
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last—that the world shall have come 
into its inheritance, and with all foes 
conquered and naught to bind it, 
shall choose to sit down and labor 
forever amidst grim ugliness? 


Man in the Middle Ages was less 
comfortable, less moral, perhaps, cer- 
tainly less secure than we are, yet he 
somehow held the clue to a happiness 
and a harmony that we have lost. 
Life had a meaning for him which 
transcended the desires of the flesh 
and the promptings of self-interest; 
his universe was charged with intel- 
ligible and blessed purpose; and his 
work, which was consecrated to the 
service of that meaning and that 
purpose, was crowned with such 
exuberance of joy and beauty that 
the cathedrals, abbeys, and churches 
of his creation tease us moderns out of 
thought, so sublime they seem, so 
unattainable to the more accomplished, 
more learned craftsman of today. In 
those times and in that society the 
trinity of the human spirit—Beauty, 
Truth, and Love—was a trinity in 
unity; for no heresy had as yet arisen 
to divide the substance or confound 
the persons. Maybe we can boast of a 
wider Truth, a deeper and more com- 
prehensive Love; but Truth and Love 
are divided from Beauty and from 
each other, and so our life is unlovely 
and unharmonious. Mediwval man 
was orthodox; that is to say, he 
thought rightly of the things of the 
spirit. We are heretics; we have put 
asunder the indivisible; and if the 
society of which we are members can- 
not recover the faith, whole and unde- 
filed, without doubt, as William Morris 
warns us, it will perish everlastingly. 
But medieval man was not only 
orthodox, he was catholic; that is to 
say, the things of the spirit were 
shared by all and expressed by all. 
The most striking and obvious fact 
about the Middle Ages, as compared 
with the modern period, is the uni- 
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versality of the feeling and apprecia- 
tion for Beauty. Those prayers in 
stone which are so marvelous in the 
eyes of posterity were not built by 
highly paid specialists, but by the 
common people themselves, who en- 
riched their handiwork with a thou- 
sand blossoms of their quaint and 
untutored imagination. Voz populi 
was indeed vox Dei in those days; for 
Beauty is one of God’s three voices, 
and Beauty dwelt in the minds of 
men, walked with them along life’s 
highway, and breathed the eternal life 
of art into all that their fingers touched 
with love and care. And now? But 
the contrast is only too glaring. The 
art of our time is sick and its poetry 
querulous because they are parched 
at the root; because man has ceased to 
create and is content to produce; 
because the people, cut off from the 
beauty of the earth, and long since 
condemned to trivial and monotonous 
toil, have wholly forgotten the vision 
which was once enthroned in their 
hearts. Beauty, like the common 
lands, has been “enclosed’’; it is no 
longer a joy in widest communalty 
spread, but a plaything of the cul- 
tured rich, a walled-in place of tourney 
for the elaborate jousts of artistic 
factions. When a section of the 
population, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, is shut off from one of the 
channels of grace, we call it schism. 
The enclosure of Beauty is the Great 
Schism of modern history, for it has 
excluded the People. 

Until this schism is healed, litera- 
ture and art can never be wholiy 
sane and healthy. Let us follow the 
modern English Muse in her backward 
glance, and take note first of all of the 
characteristics of that popular litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages which appeals 
to her with such persistent attraction. 
It is a right instinct that prompts her 
to fix her longing eyes upon medieval 
times. Every age is compelled by its 
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own peculiar needs to take up the 
study of some definite period of the 
historic past. For the men of the 
Renaissance it was Greece and Rome 
that mattered supremely; and the 
men of the Renaissance are still with 
us, though Nietzsche was probably 
the last important name among them. 
Today it is the Middle Ages that 
claim our interest and understanding, 
for there are signs everywhere that 
the era inaugurated by Humanism and 
Protestantism, and carried forward 
on the two great tidal waves of Indus- 
trialism and the French Revolution, is 
already passing away. We _ have 
gained much in the way of intellectual 
freedom, political privileges, and the 
creature comforts from these changes; 
but it is beginning to be realized that 
we have sold a large measure of our 
birthright for this appetizing mess of 
pottage. Above all, the temple of the 
human spirit lies in ruins, its altars 
are overthrown, and the wild asses 
pasture undisturbed within its walls. 
And though, as we must, we bring all 
the appliances of a scientific civiliza- 
tion and all the fruits of accumulated 
knowledge to assist us in the task of 
Reconstruction, we can learn much 
from the men of the Middle Ages, for 
they were supreme architects in this 
manner of building, and the temple 
they set up lasted a thousand years. 
The medieval peasant was illiterate; 
he had neither elementary schools nor 
newspapers. Yet he possessed his own 
literature, a literature now largely 
lost, for it was seldom committed to 
writing, yet one of such beauty and 
interest that scholars today will devote 
their whole life to gathering up the 
meager fragments that remain. There 
was the ballad, which is possibly the 
oldest of ail literary types. The 
ballad, like most forms of medizeval 
poetry, or, indeed, like most medizval 
art of any kind, was intimately as- 
sociated with daily labor on the one 














hand, and on the other with the 
recurrent festivals of the ecclesiastical 
or secular calendar, which furnished 
an infinite variety to the life of the 
time, a seasonal character  corre- 
sponding with that which the changing 
year itself produced in the life of the 
fields. 


When people are gathered together 
to perform some labor [writes a modern 
student of the ballad], especially any 
piece of work where all must move 
together—for example, rowers at the 
oars of a galley, fishermen hauling in 
their nets, sailors round the capstan- 
bars, men reaping corn, women weaving 
at the loom or even spinning—it is 
natural and essentially human to 
accompany such rhythmic motions 
with the voice. 


Rhythm is the basis of all art and 
poetry; and the ballad sprang from the 
beautiful swaying motions of the 
toiling human body of the medieval 
peasant as inevitably and as_ in- 
stinctively as the flowers and grinning 
faces leaped to life on the stone be- 
neath his moulding chisel. Both were, 
in fact, an expression of the joy of 
creation. And so enamored was he 
with the body-rhythms of his daily 
work that he elaborated them into 
dance at those seasons of festival 
which marked the consummation or 
the inauguration of a set period of his 
labors, such as May Day, Harvest- 
home, and the like. Here, again, the 
ballad formed the natural accom- 
paniment; indeed, it was identified 
so closely with the festival dance 
that the word ‘“‘ballad’”’ itself means 
“dance,” and is another form of the 
word “ballet.’”” Inasmuch, too, as 
these festival dances were chorie in 
nature, and the dialogue, of which the 
ballads are full, was doubtless assigned 
to different characters among the 
company of dancers, the medieval 
hallad, which was sung and not 
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recited, partook of the nature of both 
ballet and opera. It was communal in 
performance, and communal in its 
authorship. It is impossible to trace 
any given ballad to an individual 
poet. Handed down by oral tradition, 
constantly modified by each genera- 
tion as they passed through the 
mould of its memory, the ballads of 
the folk were infinitely varied in form, 
and in theme surprisingly similar. 
The same stories in different versions 
were sung in times of merry-making 
all over England; nay, all over Europe, 
for we find variants of our English 
ballads in German, French, and the 
Scandinavian languages. Christendom 
had a common ballad stock. Such was 
the chief literature of the medixeval 
people; a poetry corporate in its spirit 
and function, a poetry so close to living 
reality that its very form was deter- 
mined by the sway of the human body 
in daily toil or festal dance, so catholic 
in its appeal that its themes were in 
common use all over the Christian 
world. It was the flower of labor, and 
the symbol of labor’s solidarity. 
Besides the ballads, the village folk 
had a number of rude plays and games 
dating back for the most part of the 
pre-Christian era, which were also 
performed at times of festival. The 
Church, too, had its religious dramas, 
celebrating at the appropriate seasons 
the lives of the saints or incidents 
from the gospel-story. As towns grew 
up,.and the people flocked to them in 
response to the demand for craftsmen 
of all kinds, a new species of folk- 
literature was born, the child of pagan 
game and Christian drama. This 
was the gild miracle-play, which had 
its heyday in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. And here again 
there existed a close connection with 
the workaday world, for the ‘‘pag- 
eants’’ or scenes into which the plays 
were divided were each performed by a 
particular gild; the Noah scene being 
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entrusted to the shipwrights, the Last 
Supper to the bakers, and so on. The 
element of festival was equally prom- 
inent, the Feast of Corpus Christi 
being specially honored in this respect, 
and in some towns the actual per- 
formance extended over four, five, or 
even seven days, which affords a 
glimpse of the leisure of the mediseval 
craftsman that his modern brother 
might well envy. But the chief 
feature, perhaps, to be noted about 
these miracle-plays is their cosmic 
character. The text of the vast 
majority is lost, that of those which 
have survived is often imperfect; but 
it seems almost certain that in a large 
number of cases what was represented 
was nothing less than the history of 
mankind as it was understood by the 
medieval folk. Simply and often 
crudely enough, the craftsmen actors 
presented before the attentive and 
appreciative audiences of their fellows 
the whole scheme of human salvation 
from the Creation to the Last Judg- 
ment. The drama of the Middle 
Ages was epical in quality; it figured 
the eternal conflict between the forces 
of Good and Evil. It was philosophic 
in scope; it provided a coherent and 
intelligible account of the universe 
and of man’s place therein. It was 
comprehensive in form; it took up into 
its bosom all the accumulated dramatic 
traditions and devices of the medieval 
world, and welded them into one 
mighty divine comedy. And once 
started upon its development, it 
spread to every township and to most 
villages in the country, while, like the 
ballad, it had its counterparts among 
all European peoples. <A true society 
may be recognized by the interest it 
shows in its own history and its own 
destiny. This interest, which was 
none the less real because it happened 
to deal with legend rather than with 
verified fact, found among the medix- 
val folk its supreme embodiment in 
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the miracle-play. The men of those 
times had indeed a literature which 
“bound together by passion and 
knowledge the vast empire of human 
society.” 

Did space permit, much might be 
said upon other and minor forms of 
popular literature in this period, and 
in particular its didactic and apocalyp- 
tic section—the literature of Utopias, 
as we should call it today, of which the 
“Piers Plowman’ cycle of poems, 
wherein the Saviour appears clad in 
the garb, and voicing the aspirations, 
of the workingman of the age, is the 
greatest example that has come down 
to us. “Piers Plowman’’ was, in part 
at least, the work of a cleric; and it 
should not be forgotten that, side by 
side and in close connection with the 
literature of the folk, there existed at 
this time two other literatures, those 
of the cloister and of the castle, both, 
like the ballad and the miracle-play, 
drawing upon a common European 
stock for their material, a process 
which was the easier in their case 
since Latin, the language of the 
cloister, and French, the language of 
the castle, were of universal currency 
throughout Christendom. There were, 
in fact, three cultures in the Middle 
Ages, each possessing its own literary 
forms, yet all intimately related the 
one to the other. We have seen how 
the craftsmen adopted the drama of 
the Church, wedded it to their own 
traditional festival-play, and so pro- 
duced the cosmic miracle-cycles of the 
market-place. The romances of chival- 
ry, on the other hand, which expressed 
the culture, and mirrored the society, 
of the nobility in the castle, were 
elaborately dressed first cousins of the 
simple rustic ballads. They were 
sung by the minstrel or gleeman, the 
only professional poet of the Middle 
Ages, who might be the honored 
retainer of some great lord or, more 
commonly, a wanderer upon earth, 
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singing his lays in byre as well as hall, 
constantly unifying the poetic stuff of 
European romance, as he roamed from 
land to land and from castle to castle 
until at length it reached the immense 
proportions of the miracle-plays them- 
selves, and yet as constantly coloring 
this matter with individual differences 
as it passed through the prism of his 
own personality. The minstrel, in 
short, was one more link in the spiritual 
chainwork which made the human 
society of that day an intelligible and 
purposeful unity, which made it, in a 
word, catholic. 

Thus the poetry of the Middle 
Ages, though maybe less pelished and 
undeniably less subtle than our own, 
possessed the broad basis and the 
wide vision in which modern literature 
is sadly lacking. It was ‘‘sensitive and 
free to the infinite life of the world’’; 
it was concerned with “subjects of a 
collective interest to the race at large’’; 
it showed, even in a deeper sense than 
Shakespeare himself gave to the words, 
“the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure,” for it sprang 
straight from reality, and it was ever 
the expression of joy in action—the 
joy of rhythmic movement in toil or 
dance, the joy of the craftsman in his 
craft, the joy of the fighter in battle or 
tourney. And it was not merely social 
in purpose, but largely social in 

The Atheneum. 
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authorship; in outlook and origin, in 
form and theme, it was essentially 
popular. “If art which is now sick is to 
live and not die,” says William Morris, 
“it must in the future be of the people, 
for the people, by the people; it must 
understand all and be understood by 
all.” The art of the Middle Ages was 
of the people, for the people, by the 
people; and this was the true secret of 
its attraction for the poets and artists 
of the nineteenth century, though few 
appeared to realize what this fact 
implied. Instead, most of them 
marched under a banner inscribed 
‘Back to the Middle Ages.” It was a 
hopeless and a futile cry, for it leads 
nowhere, except into that prison- 
house, the Palace of Art. But could we 
restore Beauty to her throne in the 
heart of the people, could we throw 
down the walls of ‘‘the hedged and 
cultivated garden’? behind which her 
spirit huddles, could we set the English 
Muse with her feet upon the highway 
and bid her discover the England of 
which she is queen, we should have a 
literature, yes, and an art also, beside 
which the art and literature of the 
medieval folk would seem thin and 
poor, childish and barbarian, inasmuch 
as our civilization is infinitely richer in 
experience, more complex in its struc- 
ture, and more fruitful: in its possibili- 
ties than theirs. 

} Muezzin. 





THE NOTEBOOKS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


Everyone who knew Francis Thomp- 
son in life knew also about his note- 
books. This was not because he used 
them much in public, but because 
they were a preoccupation, things to be 
remembered when he collected his hat 
and coat, or to be most anxiously 
retrieved when forgotten or mislaid. 
They were his other self; his com- 
panions through many solitary years; 


his life-work and;,,his library; they 
were the only things he never dis- 
carded. The few volumes that came 
his way as a reviewer when they over- 


flowed more than a_ small shelf 
would be sold, and if he changed his 
lodging nothing of account had to be 
removed save the many dozens of 
shabby exercise-books that filled a 
large tin box—dense piles of unstitched 
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leaves covered with faded pencil 


marks. ; 

This custom of preservation, in 
one who reserved almost nothing else, 
marks his sense of their value; but 
he went no farther for the assistance of 
posterity: they are without sequence 
themselves, and their pages are un- 
numbered, an omission which makes 
the way of the searcher particularly 
difficult; for it was Thompson’s habit 
to work indifferently from either end 
of his book, the verses of some poems 
going forward, as they should, and of 
others going backward. Nothing 
marks the juncture of the two when 
they clash on some crowded middle 
page, and he himself must have often 
lost his way when he would ferret 
out an ancient thought or image or 
meter. Sometimes, where he found the 
pencilings of an old volume con- 
veniently faded, he has turned it over 
and filled it again with new matter, 
much as Whistler used the pale har- 
mony of a discarded painting as the 
ground for a new. But he did keep, 
in his mind’s eye, a few scattered 
signposts to these mazes of his own 
fashioning. The covers of the books 
meant something to him that they 
do not mean to us. He often sets 
down, I notice, memoranda suggesting 
to himself that he should find a certain 
“black notebook” containing an "1n- 
finished pastoral; and elsewhere he 
bids himself ‘ask Fr. Clarke about 
Ep. of St. Jude Hebrew for eagle in 
‘fiery sword’ passage. Mem.: also get 
book for entering such-like notahilia.”’ 
Again, ‘““Mem.: Look out for book con- 
taining astronomical -myths’’; also, 
“Look out for my other tables of 
various kinds. Some should be among 
papers on shelves, I think (Ah, Mrs. 
R.!)”—a suggestion that a landlady 
complicated things. But let her be 
exonerated. I fancy she was _ less 
likely than most landladies to attempt a 
tidying—in this case the impossible. 
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On the back of the page bearing this 
reproach there is, by the way, another 
note, as if he had been set on a train of 
thought connected with possible losses: 
}‘Would sooner lose all ‘Sister Songs’ 
than my precious ‘Making of Viola,’ 
which none truly values save So-and- 
so and So-and-so—least of all the 
young poet of whom it was written 
—perverse fate, ay de mi!” 

The Black book is recognizable, of 
course; and some few other volumes 
have distinguishing marks, but for the 
most part they present a vague bulk of 
manuscript, mostly with ‘“‘One Penny”’ 
writ large on their front covers in 
stationers’ Gothic, and the multi- 
plication tables on the back. The 
“Gigantic”? seems to have been the 
most constant choice of the unprofit- 
able-looking poet who patronized the 
paper-shops of the Harrow Road— 
gigantic pennyworths, truly, by the 
time he had filled them; filled them, 
not with random notes, but with the 
verse and prose of a thinker who had 
few listeners about him, and so trans- 
lated his potential talk into the more 
or less memorable written word. And 
whether ‘“‘Gigantic’’ or otherwise they 
are nearly all of one size, so that his 
library (for they were, as I have said, 
his library as well as his life-work) 
was not, like Lamb’s a collection of 
comfortable folios and ingratiating 
octavos, but nothing beyond a quarto 
heap of manuscript. Some portions 
of it, and they are the earlier, are 
entirely given up to copyings from 
the masters. You get Hawthorne and 
Seneca, St. Nerses and Kipling, Vol- 
taire and Donne, Ruskin and Swift, 
Butler and the Prophets; with an 
allusion to Chesterton at the modern 
extremity. You get the whole of 
“Wishes for a Supposed Mistress’; 
the whole of ‘““A Remembranee’”’ from 
a book of essays dear to him; the 
whole of ‘Sonnets from the Portu- 


* guese;’”’ you get Patmore, de Quincey, 
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Tennyson, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
snatches from all the lyric poets. In 
other words, he had compressed an 
Everyman’s Library within the covers 
of two or three ‘‘Gigantics.” His 
quotations never ramble, but suggest, 
with few exceptions, that he had an 
author in his keeping when he had 
half a page of him under his thumb. 
The precision of these quotations 
runs, in a way, through all his own 
composition. The stiff handwriting 
and the entire absence of deletions 
give the impression of finality. It is 
true that every now and again one 
might receive from the notebooks the 
entirely opposite impression—of a 
writer uncertain of himself. But the 
fact remains,. he never thought it 
expedient to cross out; though he will 
cover a whole page with variants of a 
verse or a line, all these variants 
remain upon the page, as if each were 
sufficiently expressive to stand as the 
final reading. Let me give an example: 


Ran a rillet, chill at bosom, 
Wrinkling over mossy buds, 

While all nature, warm and woosome, 
Drowsed amid the great dumb woods. 


Shrill and fresh a rillet folden 
Wrinkled over mossy buds, 

While all nature love-enholden 
Slumbered in the great dumb woods. 


Welled a water, cold and mazy, 

_ Sliding over mossy buds, 

While all nature lay love-lazy, 
Slumbrous in the great dumb woods. 


Curled a runnel cold and cruiséd, 
Wimpling over mossy buds, 

While all nature, that love oozéd, 
Drowséd in the great dumb woods. 


And another: 


shades 


as I near 
shadows 


For the field is full of} 


the shadowy coasts, 
And the ghostly batsmen play, and 
the bowlers too are ghosts, 
Livine Aaz, Vou. VII, No. 335. 
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And the ghostly batsmen play to the 
bowling of the ghosts, 

And the ghostly batsmen play silent 
balls of bowling ghosts, 

And I see the ghostly batsmen that 
play to bowling ghosts, 

And I look through my tears at a 


clapping Seek: 


soundless- a 
cheering 


To and fro, 
O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! 


There the repetitions are none of 
them due exactly to untidiness of form 
or -conception. They half persuade 
us that to conform to Coleridge’s 
definition of poetry—the right words 
in the right order—the poet must 
take infinite pains. Thompson varies 
his word as his own bowler (the shade 
we may take it, of a competent 
professional) must have varied his 
pitch by inches at the nets, dropping 
his balls for half-an-hour on almost the 
same spot until he found his length 
precisely. Only now and again does 
Thompson leave a ragged line to be 
amended, or postpone the finding of a 
rhyme. His faults, once he has his 
pen in hand, are not those of procras- 
tination. One of the marvels of his 
manuscript is that it contains so little 
random writing. It is like the sketch- 
book of a great draftsman: every 
impression is more or less completely 
set down, complete, as far as it goes, 
as an example of an artist’s execution. 
One unpublished verse of those in- 
comparable cricket verses remains to 
be printed, the manuscript of the 
others having been found in time to 
appear in the Life: 

Somewhere still ye bide among my 
long-lost Northern faces, 

My heroes of the past, they tell me so! 

Somewhere still ye bide in my long-lost 
Northern places, 

But dead to me with youth, long ago. 

I mind me of your staunchness as I 
near the shadowy water, 


therun-stealers flicker toand fro, » 


’ 
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O Stonewall, and the look of your little 
fair-haired daughter; 

(But the years have done upon you 

all the unassuagable slaughter) 

As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 


To and fro, 
O my Monkey, and my Stonewall long 
ago! 
“Monkey” was, of course, Mr. 


Hornby’s nickname; and Barlow, pre-. 


sumably, was the stonewaller. Another 
set of cricket verses proves again his 
Northern patriotism, even to the inclu- 
sion of Lancashire’s rival, Yorkshire: 


DIES IRAE, DIES ILLA. 


(July 16, ’98; Mote Park and Old 
Trafford.) 


Woe is me, fair White Rose! 
It is a bitter stead, 
That thou should’st fall unto false 
Southron, 
And not to thy Sister Red! 


Woe is me, my Red, Red Rose! 
Woe and shameful plight, 
When the Red Rose falls to the South 
blast 
And not to the Rose of White! 


When Red Rose met White on Bramall 
grass, 
And turned not back from each other; 
alas, 
Had the Red Rose smote the White 
Rose, 
Or the White Rose smote the Red, 
Or ever bent to the soft Southron, 
The stubborn Northern Head! 


O Red Rose, O White Rose, 
Set you but side by side, 
And bring against you the leaguéd 
South, 
You might their shock abide; 
Yea, bring against you -the banded 
South, 
With all their strength allied, 
My White Rose, my Red Rose 
Could smite their puissance i’ 
mouth! 


the 


Half the poetry, the poetry that 
remains behind the scenes, is about the 
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poet; half his songs are about the 
making of songs. It might be claimed 
that he tells so often and so much 
about his seng that he had no time for 
singing; even in the three published 
volumes he printed enough poetry 
about his poetry to make us question 
whether they were not the preludes to 
another three-and-thirty volumes— 
they make us question so, that is, if 
we demand from the poet, as one de- 
mands from the dramatist or the 
painter, a set of situations or figures 
that are not part of their maker’s 
personalia. But here, and especially 
behind the scenes, among the note- 
books, we are upon another footing; 
we discover poetry may be inspired, not 
by a theme fit to cover common ground, 
but by the poet’s absorption in his 
own distress—say, at the conviction 
that he is deserted by the Muse. A 
volume could be made of the great 
things Thompson wrote under the 
stress of this conviction. Just as the 
devout man says “I am unworthy— 
enter not’? while he is in the act of 
Communion, so with the poet, who 
cries ‘‘I am not’’ when he proves most 
surely that he is. The situation has 
been stated by the writer of the pref- 
ace of the Selected Poems: “In fits of 
despondency the poet feared himself 
forsaken of the Muses; and only on 
taking up his pen to reproach them, 
discovered their constancy; an ex- 
perience recalling that of Thoreau, 
who, awakened at night by the cold, 
got up to light a fire, and before he 
had finished chopping the wood, found 
himself warmed.” _ 

“Happiness and the Poet,” which 
must here stand for much more of the 
same order, Thompson prefaces with 
a quotation from Hawthorne: 


All his life long he had been learning 
how to be wretched, as one learns a 
foreign tongue; and now, with the 
lesson thoroughly at heart, he could 
with difficulty comprehend his little 
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airy happiness. [He desired the prick 
of anguish] in order to assure himself, 
by that quality which he best knew to 
be real, that the garden... and 
Phoebe’s smile were real likewise. 
Without this signet in his flesh he 
could have attributed no more sub- 
stance to them than to the empty 
confusion of imaginary scenes with 
which he had fed his spirit, until 
even that poor sustenance was ex- 
hausted. 


In a mortal garden they set the poet, 
With mortal maiden and mortal 
child, 
Mortal bees, and mortal blossoms, 
All the sweets that the summer 
embosoms: 
“He smiled in sorrow,’”’ they said, 
“now, lo! it 
Must be he will laugh like a four- 
years’ child!’ 

In a mortal garden they set the poet; 
As a trapped bicd breathed he wild. 
He had smiled in sorrow: not now he 

smiled. 


‘It is not,’’ he muttered, ‘‘the land of 
fire; 
The roaring green of the flaméd trees 
Blows not wide in a windy pyre; 
No grass hisses against the breeze; 
Nor the light of the lily, the heat of the 
rose, 
Comes and goes 
With the fitful gust by the scintillant 
streams. 
Be sad, my bosom—dreams, dreams, 
dreams!’ 


But into the garden, pacing slowly, 
Came a lady with eyes inhuman, 
There came a lady who was not woman, 
And the sad slow mouth of him 
smiled again. 
“‘T know this lady with eyes unholy, 
I know this lady that is not woman; 
By her I know this garden real; 
A child in a new house, shy and lowly, 
I see my mother, and doubt turns 
vain. 
Scarce I guessed were this dream in 
dreaming, 
If ye were human or I were human, 
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Amid your blossoms which seem to be 
i all 
But a seeming within a seeming 
To me who have walked in the soul’s 
land solely, 
To me whose garden had tears for 
rain; 
To me who ken but the flowers ideal, 
The asphodel and the changeless moly. 
This lady I know, and she is real, 
I know this lady, and she is Pain!’’ 


Of the function of poetry the image- 
maker writes thus in prose: 


Job, Isaiah, Ezekiel, all the prophets 
with the amazing Apocalypse at their 
head, are but that Imagination (God’s) 
stooping to the tongue of the nursery. 
Yet the Apocalypse is so big with 
meanings that every sentence yields 
significances for endless study. And 
it is just the child’s apologue of that 
inconceivably enormous Mind, whose 
mature book is the Universe, and its 
compendium Man. He cannot read 
himself—that compendium is beyond 
him—he is too big for himself; so that 
he takes up, as an easier labor, the 
reading of God, and is seriously angry 
with his Author’s obscurity! Yet, in 
one germ-idea of that mind a wilder- 
ness of Platos would be more un- 
noticeably lost than flies inside St. 
Paul’s. But, secondly, there is an 
added reason for human confusion, 
which is nearly always ignored. The 
world—the Universe—is a fallen world. 
When people try to understand the 
Divine plans, they forget that every- 
thing is not as it was designed to be. 
And with regard to any given thing 
you have first to discover, if you can, 
how far it is as it was meant to be. 
That should be precisely the function 
of poetry—to see and restore the 
Divine idea of things, freed from the 
disfiguring accidents of their Fall. 


Besides the self-preoccupation, there 
is one man who figures as a constant 
notebook companion. Miss the iden- 
tity of the “‘C. P.” of a score of allusions, 
and you would still be conscious that 
he possessed a guardian of his later-day 
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reveries, a counselor he kept near him 
even in the face of inspiration; but 
you would hardly know whether the 
initials stood for a person or an aspira- 
tion, a poet or an angel. They stand 
for Patmore. An ode on “C. P.’s” 
death is only fragmentary. He pro- 
tests, in the making of it, that he cannot 
compass it. ; 


Even so the might 
And planetary motions of thy thought 
Thundered thy hearers deaf; they 
could not hark. 
Thy universal harmonies interwheel 
Their paces, like the silent-footed 
heavens. 


Therefore come I not 

To brag a grief above a new-made 
grave, 

In the dead lion build my honey-comb, 

And from the strong bring forth my 
feebleness. 

No,—for this thing the world is dark— 
the great 

Is dead, and all the little are alive! 


But to this may be added (since it 
occurs in the notebook that pays 
constant tribute) the master-affirma- 
tion of the poet’s inevitable inde- 
pendence—a rendering of “St. John 
of the Cross’’: 


The night, the mystic night was dense, 
The night which love knows; 
Felicity! 

I sallied forth invisibly, 

My house in repose. 

I faréd forth, my house of sense 

Sunk in repose. 


In happy, happy night apart 
(Secret, seen of none), 

Naught save myself discerned; 
No light burned 

Tutelar, except the one 
Torch of my uplifted heart. 


To the period following Patmore’s 
death also belongs an invocation to 
St. John the Divine: 
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Thou, the Foreshadower, 

Of all things which shall come upon 
the Bride; 

Thou, Prophet of Prophets, 

Sum of them before thee, forestaller 
of them after thee; 

Thou, Seer of Seers, 

Knowing the langvage of the Seers 
of the Hebrew, the Seers of Theman 
and Egypt, the tongue of the 
heathen Seers of the most ancient 
Kast; 

Thou, Poet and Prophet, 

Eagle of the New’ Dispensation, 
Lord of shadowy sign, shower of 
heart-shaking portent; 

Thou, Mystic of Mystics, 

Who sawest the Holy City coming 
down out of Heaven, the things 
which are not and shall be; 

Thou, Lover of Lovers, 

Who badest us little children love 
one another, 

Pray for us, that we may love 
as the Heart on which thou 
layest. 

Prophet and Poet, Seer and Mystic, 
Divine and Lover, 

Pray for us that we may be wise 
with the Prophets, glad with the 
Poets, see with the Seers, desire 
with the Mystics, believe with 
the Divines, and that the least 
of us may love with the Lovers. 

Enoch, fulfil in us Elias; John 
the Divine, fulfil in us John the 
Precursor; Prophet of the Celes- 
tial, fulfil in us the prophecy of 
the earthly love. 


From Patmore’s “Rod, Root and 
Flower” he learned, to some small 
extent, the aphoristic habit. ‘‘Cir- 
cumstance,” he says finely on one 
page, “circumstance is the sealed 
orders of God.” And later: 


The function of natural love is to 
create a craving which it cannot 
satisfy. And then only has its water 
been tasted in perfect purity, if it 
awakens an insatiate thirst of Wine. 


And again: 
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There are no insoluble mysteries. 
Mysteries are only insoluble because 
man turns. perversely and persistently 
from the torches held out to light him 
through the gloom. I except mystery 
created by narrowness of man’s under- 
standing. But it is not mystery which 
is insoluble; it is man impotent for eom- 
prehension, yet not for apprehension. 


Then follows, as it should, the first 
draft of “In no Strange Land.’’ On 
another page is written: 


Sprung from an immutable root, the 
stem Catholicism is changeless, but 
ever crescent it is, ever unclosing the 
ascending spirals of its lilied secrets, 
in which all the flowers are akin, yet 
no twain resemblant; and who can 
say how many blosmy centuries, how 
many lovely surprises, shall precede 
the disclosure of its apex-bud? 


So great a mass of writing would 
necessarily be found to be full of say- 
ings apt for the times, to be full of 
quotations, were one able to sift it 
readily. From verses written at the 
time of the Spanish-American war I 
take these: 


If ever an envious Europe banded to 
buffet you 

Would not the heart of the England 
Old ery ‘‘Lay our guns by the 
England New’’? 

Yea, and against the leaguéd world 
roar the iron ‘mouth of the 
Saxon Two 


But be you right or wrong, our heart is 
flame on our lips 

When the ery of a war-worn people 
fans the fires of your battleships. 

Oh, then we know you ours, and the 
stirrings of our womb 

Are woman towards the magnificent 
child that shall wax when Eng- 
land wanes to her tomb. 


The last books are fretted all through 
with misgivings about coming wars, 
about plague and disaster—the symp- 
toms of his own ill-health: 
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The time is now, the time is now; the 
tree 

O’ the years is heavy with its evil fruit 

And nigh to fall: the pained cycle goes 

In labor with a heavy birth-foredoomed. 

And as we see the heavens run with 
blood, 

When the wild ruin as of half the world 

Is blown in flame about the fuming sky: 

So to red doom sinks down the Western 
world, 

The sun with fiercelier tormented heart. 


Trouble in the heavens, trouble on the 
earth, 

And trouble in the fountain of it all— 

The unlawful heart of man. 

O man, man, man! 

’Tis thou that set’st a trouble in the 
sun, 

And from thy bosom the voleano spits 

That lays a land in ruin; ’tis thy breast, 

In agitation, turmoils roof and spire 

When the earthquake bids the dome 
and pinnacle 

Bow to the house o’ the ant! 

Do reverence to the ant’s firm cupola 

Standing where cities perish. 

All is vain, 

You will not credit that the woe is 
come 

Not some day, not tomorrow, but this 
day 

Which dawns with all disaster over 
you, 

Though upon harps of gold’s most 
burning soul 

God’s angels sang it. Though now you 
see 

Dark drift, 
birds, 

First snarl of the unlaired thunder, all 
is vain. 

Yet when the crash strikes and the 
shaking ship 

Rudderless and riven lies stunned, 

And (what thing else is left?) you fall 
to prayer, 

Saying, ‘“‘We were advised and would 
not spend 

A mock upon the warning, we have 
sinned 

And that way comes our ruin: we do 
now 

Remember there is God”... 


harsh bode of fleeing 
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The initial rejection of his Shelley 
article by the Dublin was a minor 
trouble, but, maybe, the incident is 
reflected in this scribbled scolding of 
rather imaginary ecclesiastics (per- 
sonified by a Roman-collared editor?): 


Ye have made, and as yet ye make, 
no effort to attach to you the creatures 
of natural gifts; ye offer them no 
facilities, ye bid them no God-speed, 
ye hold out to them no hand of help, 
when they strive honestly to fight by 
your side, for your cause, with the 
wonderful weapons which their Creator 
has given them. Ye compete not with 
Satan. I would ye did no worse. But 
ye not only spare to draw them to you, 
ye drive them from you; ye scorn and 
distrust, where he honorsand welcomes; 
where he proffers a banquet, ye deny 
a crust; where he clothes them: with 
robes of honor, ye will not endure 
them to live by your side; where he 
tenders his purse, ye will not fill the 
poor craving of the belly; where he 
fills them with delicates, ye will hardly 
suffer them the broken meats from 
your tables; whom he ealls to his 
counsels, ye pass by, wagging the 
head; he trusts, ye distrust; whom he 
advances, ye cast down. By how much 
to him they are precious, to you they 
are vile. Ye marvel that the wits of the 
world are against you. Fools, itis 
because of your folly! Yet it was not 
always so, ye had your Augustines. 
What have ye done with them? Trust 
and call, and ye shall be answered. I 
also have cried to you of the household, 
and ye fed me not; but I found bread 
with them that are not of your house- 
hold. Surely I should have turned 
from you, but that over you is One 
with Whom are the words of eternal 
life—Who appoints, even to me, bread 
and water in strange ways. Verily, ye 
live by Providence, for yourselves 
have no providence, but itis with your 
adversaries. 


These last books, then, are filled 
with forecasts of the end, and memories 
of the beginning, of his life: 
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Till all my life lay round me in great 
swathes 

Like grass about the mower, 

Then, Lord, then 

The miserable residue, by men 

Cast forth contemptuously beside the 
ways, 

The sweepings of my days 

(Having, me now bethinketh, 

My whole life long to Him some offering 
owed) 

“These will I give to God.” 

And didst Thou bid Thy splendors, 

Keeping their wingéd ward, 

To scourge the mad insulter from thy 
gate? 

No, Thou didst say, O awful King: 

‘My child, I do accept thy offering. 

Only this thing 

I ask of thee—not more; 

To cleanse it in the fire and with thy 
tears 

Thy few remaining years. 

And I will give the tears and give the 
fire, 

And if thou tire 

(Although they be few years) 

Behold I will be with thee in thy tears, 

Behold I will be with thee in the fire.” 


It seems fittest, for the poet who 
sought the nurseries of Heaven, that 
this garnering should include his 
rendering of an Early English lullaby: 


Lullay, lullay, little child, why weepest 
thou so sorely? 

Need is thine of weeping: it was fore- 
doomed thee early 

Ever to live in sorrow, in sighing and in 
mourning 

As thine eldren did ere this, that are 
unreturning. 

Lullay, little child; child, lullay, lullow: 

To an uncouth worldy-comen art thou 
now. 


Beast and every bird too; the fish that 
in the flood is; 

And each creature living, that made of 
bone and blood is; 

When it cometh to the world, its 
coming for its good is; 

All, but the wretched thing that of 
Adam’s blood is. 
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Lullay, lullay, little child; to care thy 
mother bore thee: 

Thou know’st not this world is wild, 
which she has set before thee. 


Child, if betideth that thou shalt thrive 
and be, 

Think thou wert y-fostered on thy 
mother’s knee. 

The Dublin Review. 
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. Ever have mind in thy heart of these 


things three— 
Whence thou comest, where thou art, 
and what shall come of thee. 
Lullay, lullay, little child: child, lullay, 
lullay: 

With sorrow thou camest to this 
world, with sorrow shalt wend 
away. 





BRING UP THE GUNS. 


When Jack Duncan and Hugh 
Morrison suddenly had it brought 
home to them that they ought to join 
the New Armies, they lost little time 
in doing so. Since they were chums of 
long standing in a City office, it went 
without saying that they decided to 
join and “go through it’ together, 
but it was much more open to argument 
what branch of the Service or regiment 
they should join. 

They discussed the question in all 
its bearings, but being as ignorant of 
the Army and its ways as the average 
young Englishman was in the early 
days of the war, they had little evi- 
dence except varied and contradictory 
hearsay to act upon. Both being about 
twenty-five they were old enough and 
businesslike enough to consider the 
matter in a businesslike way, and 
yet both were young enough to be 
influenced by the flavor of romance 
they found in a picture they came 
across at the time. It was entitled 
“Bring up the Guns,” and it showed 
a horsed battery in the wild whirl of 
advancing into action, the horses 
straining and stretching in front of the 
bounding guns, the drivers crouched 
forward or sitting up plying whip and 
spur, the officers galloping and waving 
the men on, dust swirling from leaping 
hoofs and wheels, whipthongs stream- 
ing, heads tossing, reins flying loose, 
altogether a blood-stirring picture of 
energy and action, speed and power. 


“T’ve always had a notion,’ said 
Dunean reflectively, ‘that I’d like 
to have a good whack at riding. One 
doesn’t get much chance of it in city 
life, and this looks like a good 
chance.”’ 

“And I’ve heard it said,” agreed 
Morrison, “that a fellow with any 
education stands about the best chance 
in artillery work. We’d might as well 
plump for something where we can use 
the bit of brains we’ve got.’ 

“That applies to the Engineers too, 
doesn’t it?’’ said Duncan. ‘And the 
pottering about we did for a time with 
electricity might help there.” 

‘Um-m,” Morrison agreed doubt- 
fully, still-with an appreciative eye on 
the picture of the flying guns. “Rather 
slow work though—digging and tele- 
graph and pontoon and that sort of 
thing.”’ 

“Right-oh,” said Duncan with sud- 
den decision. ‘Let’s try for the 
Artillery.” 

“Yes. We'll call that settled,” said 
Morrison: and both stood a few 
minutes looking with a new interest 
at the picture, already with a dawning 
sense that they “belonged,” that these 
gallant gunners and leaping teams 
were “Ours,” looking forward with a 
little quickening of the pulse to the 
day when they, too, would go whirling 
into action in like desperate and 
heart-stirring fashion. 


“Come on,” said Morrison. ‘‘Let’s 
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get it over. To the recruiting-office— 
quick march.” 

And so came two more gunners 
into the Royal Regiment. 


When the long, the heart-breakingly 
long period of training and waiting for 
their guns, and more training and slow 
collecting of their horses, and more 
training was at last over, and the 
battery sailed for France, Morrison 
and Dunean were both sergeants and 
“Numbers One’ in charge of their 
respective guns; and before the bat- 
tery had been in France three months 
Morrison had been promoted to 
Battery Sergeant-Major. 

The battery went through the 
routine of trench warfare and dug its 
guns into deep pits, and sent its horses 
miles away back, and sat in the same 
position for months at a time, had 
slack spells and busy spells, shelled and 
was shelled, and at last moved up to 
play its part in The Push. 

Of that part I don’t propose to tell 
more than the one incident—an inci- 
dent of machine-pattern sameness to 
the lot of many batteries. 

The infantry had gone forward again 
and the ebb-tide of battle was leaving 
the battery with many others almost 
beyond the watermark of effective 
range. Preparations were made for an 
advance. The Battery Commander 
went forward and reconnoitred the new 
position the battery was to move into, 
everything was packed up and made 
ready, while the guns still continued 
to pump out long range fire. The 
Battery Commander came in again 
and explained everything to his officers 
and gave the necessary detailed orders 
to the Sergeant-Major, and presently 
received orders of date and hour to 
move. 

This was in the stages of The Push 
when rain was the most prominent 
and uncomfortable feature of the 
weather. The guns were in pits built 
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over with strong walls and roofing of 
sandbags and beams which were 
weather-tight enough, but because the 
floors of the pits were lower than the 
surface of the ground, it was only by a 
constant struggle that the water was 
held back from draining in and forming 
a miniature lake in each pit. Round 
and between the guns was a mere 
churned-up sea of sticky mud. As 
soon as the new battery position was 
selected a party went forward to it to 
dig and prepare places for the guns. 
The Battery Commander went off 
to select a suitable point for observa- 
tion of his fire, and in the battery 
the remaining gunners busied them- 
selves in preparation for the move. 
The digging party were away all the 
afternoon, all night, and on through 
the next day. Their troubles and 
tribulations don’t come into this story, 
but from all they had to say after- 
wards they were real and plentiful 
enough. 

Towards dusk a scribbled note 
came back from the Battery Com- 
mander at the new position to the 
officer left in charge with the guns, and 
the officer sent the orderly straight 
on down with it to the Sergeant- 
Major with a message to send word 
back for the teams to move up. 

‘All ready here,” said the Battery 
Commander’s note. “Bring up the 
guns and firing battery wagons as soon 
as you can. I’ll meet you on the way.”’ 

The Sergeant-Major glanced through 
the note and shouted for the Numbers 
One, the sergeants in charge of each 
gun. He had already arranged with 
the officer exactly what was to be done 
when the order came, and now he 
merely repeated his orders rapidly to 
the sergeants and told them to “get 
on with it.” When the Lieutenant 
came along five minutes after, muffled 
to the ears in a wet mackintosh, he 
found the gunners hard at work. 

“T started in to pull the sandbags 
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sir,’’ reported the Sergeant- 
Major. “Right you are,” said the 
Lieutenant. ‘Then you’d better put 
the double detachments on to pull one 
gun out and then the other. We must 
man-handle ’em back clear of the 
trench ready for the teams to hook in 
when they come along.” 

For the next hour every man, from 
the Lieutenant and Sergeant-Major 
down, sweated and hauled and slid 
and floundered in slippery mud and 
water, dragging gun after gun out of its 
pit and back a half dozen yards clear. 
It was quite dark when they were 
ready, and the teams splashed up and 
swung round their guns. A fairly 
heavy bombardment was carrying 
steadily on along the line, the sky 
winked and blinked and flamed in 
distant and near flashes of gun fire, 
and the air trembled to the vibrating 
roar and sudden thunder claps of their 
discharge, the whine and moan and 
shriek of the flying shells. No shells 
had fallen near the battery position 
for some little time, but, unfortunately, 
just after the teams had arrived, a 
German battery chose to put over a 
series of five-point-nines unpleasantly 
close. The drivers sat, motionless 
blotches of shadow against the flicker- 
ing sky, while the gunners strained 
and heaved on wheels and drag-ropes 
to bring the trails close enough to 
drop on the hooks. A shell dropped 
with a crash about fifty yards short 
of the battery and the pieces flew 
whining and whistling over the heads 
of the men and horses. Two more 
swooped down out of the sky with a 
rising wail-rush-roar of sound that 
appeared to be bringing the shells 
straight down on top of the workers’ 
heads. Some ducked and crouched 
close to earth, and both shells passed 
just over and fell in leaping gusts of 
flame and ground-shaking crashes be- 
yond the teams. Again the fragments 
hissed and whistled past and lumps of 
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earth and mud fell spattering and 
splashing and thumping over men and 
guns and teams. A driver yelped 
suddenly, the horses in another team 
snorted and plunged, and then out of 
the thick darkness that seemed to shut 
down after the searing light of the 
shell-burst flames came sounds of 
more plunging hoofs, a driver’s voice 
cursing angrily, threshings and splash- 
ings and stamping. ‘Horse down 
here... bring a _ light . . . whoa, 
steady, boy . . . where’s that light?” 

Three minutes later: ‘‘Horse killed, 
driver wounded in the arm, sir,” 
reported the Sergeant-Major. ‘Riding 
leader Number Two gun, and center 
driver of its wagon.”’ 

“Those spare horses near?” said the 
Lieutenant quickly. ‘Right. Call up a 
pair; put ’em in lead; put the odd 
driver wagon center.” 

Before the change was completed 
and the dead horse dragged clear, the 
first gun was reported hooked on and 
ready to move, and was given the 
order to ‘“‘Walk march” and pull out 
on the wrecked remnant of a road 
that ran behind the position. Another 
group of five-nines came over before 
the others were ready, and still the 
drivers and teams waited motionless 
for the clash that told of the trail-eye 
dropping on the hook. 

“Get to it, gunners,’ urged the 
Sergeant-Major, as he saw some 
of the men instinctively stop and 
crouch to the yell of the approaching 
shell. ‘‘Time we were out of this.” 

“Hear, bloomin’ hear,” drawled 
one of the shadowy drivers. ‘An’ 
if you wants to go to bed, Lanky,”— 
to one of the crouching gunners—‘“‘just 
lemme get this gun away fust, an’ 
then you can curl up in that blanky 
shell-’ole.”’ 

There were no more casualties 
getting out, but one gun stuck in a 
shell-hole and took the united efforts 
of the team and as many gunners 
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as could crowd on to the wheels and 
drag-ropes to get it moving and out on 
to the road. Then slowly, one by one, 
with a gunner walking and swinging a 
lighted lamp at the head of each team, 
the guns moved off along the pitted 
road. It was no road really, merely a 
wheel-rutted track that wound in and 
out the biggest shell-holes. The smaller 
ones were ignored, simply because 
there were too many of them to steer 
clear of, and into them the limber and 
gun wheels dropped bumping and 
were hauled out by sheer team and 
man power. It took four solid hours to 
cover less than half a mile of sodden, 
spongy, pulpy, wet ground, riddled 
with shell-holes, swimming in greasy 
mud and water. The ground they 
covered was peopled thick with all 
sorts of men who passed or crossed 
their way singly, in little groups, in 
large parties—wounded, hobbling 
wearily or being carried back, parties 
stumbling and fumbling a way up to 
some vague point ahead with rations 
and ammunition on pack animals 
and pack-men, the remnants of a 
battalion coming out crusted from 
head to foot in slimy wet mud, bowed 
under the weight of their packs and 
kits and arms; empty ammunition 
wagons and limbers lurching and 
bumping back from the gun line, the 
horses staggering and slipping, the 
drivers struggling to hold them on 
their feet, to guide the wheels clear 
of the worst holds; a string of pack- 
mules filing past, their drivers dis- 
mounted and leading, and men and 
mules ploughing anything up to knee 
depth in the mud, flat pannier-pouches 
swinging and jerking on the animals’ 
sides, the brass tops of the 18-pounder 
shell-cases winking and gleaming faint- 
ly in the flickering lights of the gun 
flashes. But of all these fellow way- 


farers over the battlefield the battery 
drivers and gunners were hardly 
conscious. 


Their whole minds were 
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so concentrated on the effort of holding 
and guiding and urging on their horses 
round or over the obstacle of the 
moment, a deeper and more sticky 
patch than usual, an extra large hole, a 
shattered tree stump, a dead horse, 
the wreck of a broken-down wagon, 
that they had no thought for anything 
outside these. The gunners were 
constantly employed manning the 
wheels and heaving on them with 
cracking muscles, hooking on drag- 
ropes to one gun and dragging it clear 
of a hole, unhooking and going floun- 
dering back to hook on to another and 
drag it in turn out of its difficulty. 
The Battery Commander met them 
at a bad dip where the track degener- 
ated frankly intoamud bath—and how 
he found or kept the track or ever dis- 
covered them in that aching wilderness 
is one ofthe mysteries of war and the 
ways of Battery Commanders. It 
took another two hours, two mud- 
soaked nightmare hours, to come 
through that next hundred yards. It 
was not only that the mud was deep 
and holding, but the slough was so 
soft at bottom that the horses had no 
foothold, could get no grip to haul 
on, could little more than drag their 
own weight through, much less pull 
the guns. The teams were doubled, 
the double team taking one gun or 
wagon through, and then going back 
for the other. The wagons were 
emptied of their shell and filled again 
on the other side of the slough; and 
this you will remember meant the 
gunners carrying the rounds across a 
couple at a time, wading and flounder- 
ing through mud over their knee-boot 
tops, replacing the shells in the 
vehicle, and wading back for another 
couple. In addition to this they had to 
haul guns and wagons through prac- 
tically speaking by man-power, be- 
cause the teams, almost exhausted by 
the work and with little more than 
strength to get themselves through, 
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gave bare assistance to the pull. 
The wheels, axle deep in the soft mud, 
were hauled round spoke by spoke, 
heaved and yo-hoed forward inches 
at a time. 

When at last all were over, the teams 
had to be allowed a brief rest—brief 
because the guns must be in position 
and under cover before daylight came 
—an stood dejectedly with hanging 
ears, heaving flanks, and trembling 
legs. The gunners dropped prone or 
squatted almost at the point of ex- 
haustion in the mud. But they 
struggled up, and the teams strained 
forward into the breast collars again 
when the word was given, and the 
weary procession trailed on at a jerky 
snail’s pace once more. 

As they at last approached the new 
position the gun flashes on the horizon 
were turning from orange to primrose, 
and although there was no visible 
lightening of the Eastern sky, the 
drivers were sensible of a faintly 
recovering use of their eyes, could see 
the dim shapes of the riders just ahead 
of them, the black shadows of the 
holes, and the wet shine of the mud 
under their horses’ feet. 

The hint of dawn set the guns on 
both sides to work with trebled 
energy. The new position was one of 
many others so closely set that the 
blazing flames from the gun muzzles 
seemed to run out to right and left in a 
spouting wall of fire that leaped and 
vanished, leaped and vanished without 
ceasing, while the loud ear-splitting 
claps from the nearer guns merged 
and ran out to the flanks in a deep 
drum roll of echoing thunder. The 
noise was so great and continuous 
that it drowned even the roar of the 
German shells passing overhead, the 
smash and crump of their fall and 
burst. 

But the line of flashes sparkling up 
and down across the front beyond 
the line of our own guns told a plain 
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enough tale of the German guns’ 
work. The Sergeant-Major, plodding 
along beside the Battery Commander, 
grunted an exclamation. 

“Boche is getting busy,” said the 
Battery Commander. 

“Putting a pretty solid barrage 
down, isn’t he, sir?’’ said the Sergeant- 
Major. ‘‘Can we get the teams through 
that?” . 
“Not much hope,” said the Battery 
Commander, ‘‘but, thank Heaven, we 
don’t have ‘to try, if he keeps barrag- 
ing there. It is beyond our position. 
There are the gun-pits just off to the 
left.” 

But, although the barrage was out in 
front of the position, there were a good 
many long-ranged shells coming be- 
yond it to fall spouting fire and smoke 
and earth-clods on and behind the 
line of guns. The teams were flogged 
and lifted and spurred into a last 
desperate effort, wrenched the guns 
forward the last hundred yards and 
halted. Instantly they were unhooked, 
turned round, and started stumbling 
wearily back towards the rear; the 
gunners, reinforced by others scarcely 
less dead-beat than themselves by their 
night of digging in heavy wet soil, 
seized the guns and wagons, flung 
their last ounce of strength and 
energy into man-handling them up 
and into the pits. Two unlucky shells 
at that moment added heavily to the 
night’s casualty list, one falling beside 
the retiring teams and knocking out 
half a dozen horses and two men, 
another dropping within a score of 
yards of the gun-pits, killing three and 
wounding four gunners. Later, at 
intervals, two more gunners were 
wounded by flying’ splinters from 
chance shells that continued to drop 
near the pits as the guns were labori- 
ously dragged through the quagmire 
into their positions. But none of the 
casualties, none of the falls and 
screamings of the high-explosive shells, 
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interrupted or delayed the work, and 
without rest or pause the men struggled 
and toiled on until the last gun was 
safely housed in its pit. 

Then the battery cooks served out 
warm tea, and the men drank greedily, 
and then, too worn out to be hungry 
or to eat the biscuit and cheese ration 
issued, flung themselves down in the 
pits under and round their guns and 
slept there in the trampled mud. 

The Sergeant-Major was the last to 
lie down. Only after everyone else 
had ceased work, and he had visited 
each gun in turn and satisfied himself 
that all was correct, and made his 
report to the Battery Commander, 
did he seek his own rest. Then he 
crawled into one of the pits, and 
before he slept had a few words with 
the ‘Number One’’ there, his old 
friend Duncan. The Sergeant-Major, 
feeling in his pockets for a match to 
light a cigarette, found the note which 
the Battery Commander had sent 
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back and which had been passed on to 
him. He turned his torch light on it 
and read it through to Duncan— 
“Bring up the guns and firing battery 
wagons...” and then chuckled a 
little. ‘Bring up the guns... . Re- 
member that picture we saw before we 
joined, Duncan? And we fancied then 
we'd be bringing ’em up same fashion. 
And, good Lord, think of tonight.” 

“Yes,” grunted Duncan, ‘“‘sad slump 
from our anticipations. There was 
some fun in that picture style of doing 
the job—some sort of dash and honor 
and glory. No honor and glory about 
‘Bring up the guns’ these days. Na 
poo tonight anyway.” 

The Sergeant-Major, sleepily sucking 
his damp cigarette, wrapped in his 
sopping British Warm, curling up in a 
corner on the wet cold earth, utterly 
spent with the night’s work, cordially 
agreed. 

Perhaps, and anyhow one hopes, 
some people will think they were wrong. 

Boyd Cable. 
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That which properly constitutes the 
life of every man is a profound secret. 
Yet this is what everyone would give 
most to know, but is himself most 
backward to impart. 

Thoreau’s Journal, Vol. I., p. 6. 


To Marian Evans (George Eliot) 
belongs the honor of having intro- 
duced Henry David Thoreau to Brit- 
ish readers; a brief but appreciative 
review of “Walden, or Life in the 
Woods” from her pen appeared in the 
Westminster Review of January, 1856. 
The review might have been written 
by one who had personal acquaintance 
with Thoreau, as the following quo- 
tations indicate: 

In a volume ealled ‘Walden, or 


Life in the Woods” ...we have a 
bit of pure American life (not the 


“‘go-ahead”’ species, but its opposite 
pole), animated by that energetic, 
yet calm spirit of innovation, that 
practical as well as theoretic inde- 
pendence of formule, which is peculiar 
to some of the finer American minds. 
The writer tells us . . . how he built 
his house; how he earned the neces- 
saries of his simple life by cultivating a 
bit of ground. He tells his system of 
diet, his studies, his reflections, and 
his observations of natural phenomena. 
These last are not only made by a 
keen eye, but have their interest 
enhanced by passing through the 
medium of a deep poetic sensibility; 
and indeed, we feel throughout the 
book the presence of a refined as well 
as a hardy mind. 


The next notice appeared in Cham- 
bers’s Journal, 1857, a writer reviewing 
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the same book, unconsciously indi- 
cating the special characteristic that 
constitutes the charm and much of the 
value of this book, namely, the egotism 
displayed by the use of the pronoun /, 
which he says “stands like an obelisk 
in the midst of a level, though by 
no means barren expanse.” That J 
represented personal experience, the 
value of which cannot be over-esti- 
mated in a work devoted to Nature out- 
of-doors, where “‘limpidness, sweetness, 
and freshness,’ together with ‘‘vitality, 
sincerity, and genuineness,” are, ac- 
cording to John Burroughs, absolute 
essentials. Thoreau’s vindication of 
the personal pronoun in the opening 
paragraphs of ‘Walden’ is very in- 
genious, at once arresting the read- 
er’s attention, assuring him that 
he is entering upon a book writ- 
ten with deliberation and from the 
life. 

Thoreau’s first book, ‘““A Week on the 
Concord,”” published in 1849, was 
unnoticed in the British press. In 
America it was a failure, only 219 
copies being sold in four years. 

This book is still regarded by many 
as a good Nature book spoiled by the 
interpolation of moral, religious, and 
literary dissertations; the great awaken- 
ing to freedom of thought inaugurated 
by Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley 
and others, had in marvelous fashion 
linked the noblest aspirations of re- 
ligion to the ever extending revelations 
of Nature. Nature in all her varied 
aspects and moods was being impressed 
into the spiritual service of man; but 
not without opposition. The gentle 
Emerson had been the subject of 
gross calumny and misrepresentation, 
because he had dared in Puritan Boston 
to claim a place for Nature in man’s 
spiritual development. The narrow- 
minded in religion were rebelling 
against what they regarded as an 
intrusion into their special domain, and 
Thoreau in the Week not enly magnifies 
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the function of Nature, but challenges 
those who would enforce doctrines 
and dogmas: ‘What right,’’ he says, 
‘have you to hold up this obstacle to 
my understanding you, to your under- 
standing me? ... The wisest man 
preaches no. doctrines; he has no 
scheme; he sees no rafter, not a cob- 
web against the heavens. It is clear 
sky.”’ 

Who, then, was this man who had 
the temerity to print a thousand 
copies of his first book at his own 
expense, and the audacity to preface 
his second with, ‘‘I do not propose to 
write an ode to dejection, but to brag 
as lustily as chanticleer in the morning, 
—standing on his roost, if only to 
wake my neighbors up’’? 

Henry David Thoreau was born at 
Concord, Massachusetts, on July 12th, 
1817. John Thoreau, Henry’s father, 
was the only son of another John 
Thoreau, who, at the age of nineteen, 
in the year 1773, emigrated to New 
England from St. Helier, Isle of Jersey. 
Henry’s father, at the time of his 
birth, was in charge of the small farm 
on the Virginia Road, occupied by his 
wife’s mother. He was the third child 
of the family: his sister Helen, and 
his brother John, one five years, the 
other three years his senior; a second 
sister, Sophia, was added two years 
later. 

When Henry was eight months old 
the family went to Chemlsford, thence 
to Boston, where he received his first 
schooling. In 1823 they returned to 
Concord, where his education was 
continued at the village schools. In 
1833 he went to Cambridge, and 
graduated there in 1837. On leaving 
Harvard, he undertook scholastic du- 
ties in his native village, but being in 
advance of his time was not altogether 
successful. In 1841 he became an 
inmate of Emerson’s household, where 
he remained two years. It was while 
residing here that his beloved brother 
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John died. Sixteen days after the 
death of John, Emerson’s little Waldo 
passed away in his sixth year. These 
events must have drawn the two 
friends into a close and _ loving 
sympathy, for theirs was a common 
loss. 

From 1845 to 1847 Thoreau dwelt in 
his hut by Walden Pond. Then for 
another year he was the man of 
Emerson’s house, while Emerson made 
his second visit to Europe. On Emer- 
son’s return, Thoreau went back to 


pencil-making with his father, to sur-. 


veying and to the various odd jobs his 
fellow-townsmen found him willing to 
undertake. Much of his time, however, 
was devoted to the study of Nature, 
and to writing. In 1860 serious lung 
trouble developed, partly due to the 
inhalation of plumbago dust, and to 
want of care in exposing himself to 
wet and cold. Of this trouble he passed 
away on May 6th, 1862, having as 
Emerson said at his funeral, “in a 
short life exhausted the capabilities of 
this world.” 

Thoreau was a philosopher, a poet, 
and a naturalist. Ellery Channing was 
inspired when he combined the two 
last into Poet-Naturalist, for it was 
with a poet’s eye he surveyed the 
landscape, examined the trees and 
flowers; with poet’s ear listened to the 
music of the wild; and with a poet’s 
soul fraternized with the birds and 
animals. Moreover, it was, for the 
most part, in poetic language he 
described his numerous observations 
of Nature and her ways. 

Thoreau as a naturalist has received 
but scant attention; in fact, as such, 
he has been frequently misrepresented. 
Van Doren, in his ‘Critical Study of 
Thoreau,” 1916, says, ‘‘Emerson, who 
knew him best, cannot always be 
relied on to give a fair account of the 
man, because Emerson’s interest in 
him was the interest of a philosophic 
father in a philosophic son; he spoke 
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of him as ‘my Henry Thoreau’; he 
commended Thoreau the naturalist 
only because he practised (or so 
Emerson believed) what Emerson the 
philosopher preached.’”’ This sentence, 
assuming as it does a knowledge of 
Emerson’s mind impossible for Van 
Doren to possess, is a flagrant mis- 
representation, not to give it a 
stronger name. Van Doren wants 
perspective. 

Lowell in his ‘Essay on Thoreau”’ 
is possibly worse, for he says: “It is 
curious, considering what Thoreau 
afterwards became, that he was not 
by nature an observer.” He further 
states that: “He discovered nothing. 
He thought everything a discovery of 
his own.” 

Thoreau, however, did make dis- 
coveries, among which may be men- 
tioned several new fish, a mouse, 
more than one tortoise; new facts 
concerning the habits of birds; and 
many new plants were added to the 
flora of New England by reason of his 
close and careful observations. 

An old-time naturalist has but to 
glance through the pages of Thoreau’s 
‘Journals’ to be assured that he was 
collecting material for a work on 
Natural History, possibly of Concord. 
A sentence in his last letter, dictated 
by him to his sister Sophia just six 
weeks before his death, suggests some 
such intention. “I have not been 
engaged in any particular work on 
Botany, or the like, though, if I were to 
live, I should have much to report on 
Natural History generally.” To this 
end he sought to comprehend the 
points wherein species differed; to 
know the habitats of plants and 
animals, but above all, to record their 
habits and to understand, in some 
degree at least, the motive of those 
habits; to understand the amount of 
protection given to animals by their 
color markings, etc. 

His description of a chestnut burr 
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and its contents is more complete and 
far more interesting than can be found 
in any textbook of Botany, for by his 
deft comparisons, right inferences, and 
simple language, he not only secures 
the reader’s interest, but makes spe- 
cially easy the retention of the facts. 
Here, as elsewhere, he fulfils his own 
demands, that ‘‘we require that the 
reporter be very permanently planted 
before the facts which he observes, 
not a mere passerby; hence the facts 
cannot be too homely.” The fact is, 
that Thoreau’s observations of Nature 
were so carefully made that they did 
possess a real scientific value. His 
descriptions are accurate, well drawn, 
and charmingly written. His account 
of the struggle of the wild apple- 
tree with its environment is unsurp- 
assed for its accuracy and grace of 
telling. 

He did not, however, pursue his 
study of Nature entirely from a desire 
to advance the cause of science; 
he saw deeper into things; he desired 
to penetrate the symbolic meaning he 
believed to lie hidden in her every 
manifestation: whether it were in a 
blade of grass, in the morning mist, 
or in the soughing of the wind in the 


pines. To him, as to Emerson, every 
The Bookman. 
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aster was loaded with a thought, to 
him also, there 

Wandering voices in the air, 

And murmurs in the wold. 

It may be true that “the scientific 
study of Nature tends to correct and 
ennoble the intellectual conceptions of 
man.” Yet it is equally true, as 
Thoreau says, that “our science, so 
called, is always more barren and 
mixed with error than our sympathies.” 
Nature to Thoreau was twain; the 
reality and man’s apprehension of it. 
That which did not recognize moral 
action as conjoined with a study of 
Nature was not science. 

Yes, Emerson was right, when at the 
funeral of his friend he said: ‘The 
country knows not yet, or in the least 
part, how great a son it has lost. It 
seems an injury that he should leave 
in the midst his broken task which 
none else can finish, a kind of indignity 
to so noble a soul that he should 
depart out of nature before yet he has 
been shown to his peers for what he is. 
But he at least is content. His soul was 
made for the noblest society; he had 
in a short life exhausted the capabilities 
of this world; wherever there is knowl- 
edge, wherever there is virtue, wherever 
there is beauty he will find a home.” 

Walter T. Haydon. 
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“That is quite right now, Madam,” 
said a photographer to a lady sitter, 
“quite right as to attitude, Madam, 
but do not let the mind recede from 


the face.” The exhortation calls up 
many pictures. Some beautiful faces 
are enchanting to look at even when 
the mind recedes, and some plain 
people look better in the dullest repose 
than in animation. Speaking generally, 
however, men and women look their 
best when they are what is called 
“paying attention.” A crowd which 
is amused or interested offers a de- 
lightful study in physiognomy; a 


crowd of tired faces is, except to the 
born student of character, a very dull 
sight. The present writer has often 
watched a number of ordinary people 
listening to music, and he believes 
that music has some extraordinary 
effect in composing the lines of the 
face and bringing out what is character- 
istic in it. Acting reflects itself on the 
countenances of the audience, and 
eloquence and the drama are hoth 
apt to transform those engaged by 
them and make them look unlike 
themselves. The face takes an impress 
from without and is not controlled 
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by the mind. Logically, perhaps 
this should be true of listening to 
music, but the present writer thinks 
it is not. 

It is often something of a shock to 
see the mind of an interlocutor “re- 
cede.”’ Have we not all begun to pour 
out our hearts to a friend and seen 
with dismay that his mind has turned 
away from us? Sometimes we continue 
to talk to him in the vain hope that 
he will look less preoccupied, and 
perhaps we may at last see his soul 
return to his eyes. Well-mannered 
people learn easily to say the right 
thing, but to look the right thing is 
very difficult, and few Englishmen 
and not many Englishwomen trouble 
to keep the fact that they are bored 
out of their faces. The snub which is 
delivered by the eyes is a wound no 
one repents inflicting in this country. 
Frenchmen and Americans are better 
able to keep the soul at its windows, 
or at any rate to set up some sort of 
dummy there who is like enough to 
deceive the majority. We wonder 
sometimes whether they keep up this 
effort in the bosom of their families, 
or if it is a mere social device. Certain 
self-conscious people, of course, in 
every class and country, never allow 
their apparent attention to flag. They 
are too much occupied in impressing 
their friends to let their minds ever 
slip away from the shop window, so to 
speak, but they are craving attention 
rather than paying it. 

There are men and women who 
never perceive that they are boring 
their friends—or rather they do not 
perceive it from their looks. One of 
the most impenetrable of class barriers 
rests upon the fact that people born 
in far distant strata of society cannot 
read one another’s faces and do not 
know when they weary each other. 
The uneducated man cannot see that 
he should cut his narrative short; the 
educated does not perceive that his 
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disjointed sentences and questions 
create no interest whatever in his 
neighbor, to whom also his laughter at 
nothing seems idiotic. The humor of 
the cultivated is a complete shibboleth. 
The mind of the one recedes before the 
stream; the mind of the other absents 
itself to avoid the dry-as-dust fragments 
of talk and meaningless fun. 

Oddly enough, the power to read 
character does not always accompany 
the power to read mood. Very tactful 
people who never bore anyone do 
not always know much about the 
innermost soul of those whom they 
constantly and successfully placate. 
The bore sometimes knows more. 
Many a tiresome woman is a shrewd 
judge of moral quality. It is a great 
social asset to be able to read mood in 
the face; at the same time, it is often 
in a man’s favor to have a face which 
tells nothing. There are certain faces’ 
from which the mind seems never to be 
absent, yet we cannot read it. We find 
this peculiarity most often among 
actors and in certain very beautiful 
women. It belongs to a type which 
has attracted portrait-painters, who 
do not try to interpret the face but to 
reproduce the puzzle. It is curiously 
attractive, this enigmatic expression 
though it must be admitted that there 
is something meretricious about it. 
It is sad that the old and the young 
are so often at cross-purposes. The 
mind of one generation may be said 
constantly to recede before the con- 
versation of the next. Ways of talk 
are very ephemeral. There is a sense in 
which a man cannot learn two lan- 
guages in a lifetime. He may know 
the character of his son through and 
through, but they are not likely to 
speak the same tongue. Again, the 
mind of one age recedes before the 
preoccupations of another. Questions 
which rent society in the past become 
purely academic. We cannot ‘keep 
our minds to them,”’ as we say. The 
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world is weary of their discussion and 
refuses again to think about them. 
They have never been settled—they 
are simply extinct. 

When the mind is absent without 
leave, when we are bored and yield 
to the temptation of truancy, our 
thoughts do not as a rule travel very 
far. In the intervals of forced attention 
we either worry or ride our hobbies. 
Instead of listening, we find ourselves 
thinking about expenses, or going 
round a golf course in our very best 
form, walking across a moor, eating, 
or sewing, or gardening, or planning a 
dress, or playing the pianola, as the 
case may be. The efforts we make to 
hear what is said and at the same time 
to carry on our imaginary pastime 
sometimes result in an actual pain 
in the head. Half the absurd stories 
told of ignorant mistakes have their 
origin in these moments of mental 
truancy. The persons who delight 
their critics and make for themselves 
lasting reputations as ignoramuses 
are, as a rule, simply thinking of some- 
thing else and replying at random. 
A woman who is planning her clothes, 
whose mind is at the dressmaker’s 
while her eyes are fixed upon her 
friend, is quite capable of asking, as 
we once heard a woman ask, whether 
the members of an expedition to the 
South Pole suffered much from the 
heat. Something about an adventurous 
journey together with the word 
“South” was all her distant mind had 
grasped, though she realized that some 
expression of sympathetic interest 
was necessary. Real absence of mind 
is a different thing from menial 
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truancy. Where does the mind go to 
when it is absent, with full permission 
of the will? The answer to that ques- 
tion is the key to character. What do 
we “dwell on’ when distraction fails? 
The expression of most faces when the 
mind has receded purposely and with- 
out fear of interruption is not one of 
emptiness. The habitual expression of 
the face in repose tells sometimes more 
about the person even than its play of 
feature, because in repose we see the 
inherited, which means the natural, 
character. A great number of minds 
obviously repose upon their grievances. 
Others repose—or should we say toss? 
—upon anxiety when not otherwise 
occupied. The lines of the face are 
drawn by care often before middle 
age has well begun. The favorite 
phrase of the factory girl, “It’s a 
shame,” is the succinct interpretation 
of many a mean face. Judged by looks, 
some minds during “absence” are 
simply amusing themselves. They 
turn their backs upon the moment to 
watch the drama of the past, and they 
find in it only what can entertain. A 
look of inward peace, which can come 
of nothing but real goodness and 
happiness, is not so uncommon as 
cynics would have us imagine. Any- 
how, it is commoner by far than the 
soulless animalism expressed by a few 
repellent countenances when superficial 
distractions are removed. There is no 
doubt that many absent minds retire 
to an innocent and happy place about 
which they probably forget when they 
are called back. This is where children 
come from when we offer them a penny 
for their thoughts. 





“MARLEY’S REST.” 


““Marley’s Rest.”” The name was 
carved over the high stone gateway 


that formed the entrance to the 
Livine AGE, Vou. VII, No. 336, 


Fenchester Almshouses. Underneath 
was the date 1713, and a further in- 
scription testifying to the saintly 
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qualities of the late Thomas Marley, 
and in a niche on the right was a stone 
representation (commonly spoken of 
by the irreverent youth of the neigh- 
borhood as Mrs. Marley) of Virtue, 
holding out a somewhat dilapidated 
crown of bay leaves, presumably to 
the aforementioned Thomas Marley. 
Twelve single men or widowers in- 
habited the cottages on the right, and 
twelve single women or widows those 
on the left of the green lawn, with the 
flagged path down the middle of it, 
while twelve married couples occupied 
the cottages that fronted the roadway. 

At No. 4 of the single women’s a 
small gathering was being held. Old 
Mrs. Brown of No. 3 had been buried 
on the previous day after nearly ninety 
years of a hard and sorrowful life, 
during the last five of which she. had 
been tended by her daughter, Sarah 
Jane, who eked out a_ precarious 
living by charing. 

The gathering at No. 4 consisted 
of the white-haired tenant, kind old 
Miss Bellamy; a niece who had come 
to spend the day and help Sarah Jane 
in the “turning out’’ of No. 3, and the 
said Sarah Jane herself. They were 
gathered round the table on which 
Miss Bellamy had just set a dish of 
smoking dumplings for the midday 
meal. 

“Now, do ’ee eat a bit, my dear,” 
she said anxiously, as Sarah Jane 
shook her head at the sight of food. 
The niece, a buxom dame of forty, 
the mother of nine, was already put- 
ting away her share in huge mouthfuls. 
Seeing that Sarah Jane persisted in her 
refusal, she added her persuasions. 

“You'll feel a deal better with sum- 
mat inside ’ee. There’s nowt like a 
full stummick when the heart is 
achin’!”’ 

“Betsy-Ann!’”’ remonstrated Miss 
Bellamy. “I’m surprised you should 
be so low!” 

Betsy-Ann was preparing ta reply, 
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in spite of an extra large mouthful, 
when Sarah Jane said: 

“T think I’ll just go and lie on the 
bed for a bit, Miss Bellamy; my head 
do ache, like it’s goin’ to split!’’ 

“Do ’ee, my dear!’’ said the kind old 
dame; “and I’ll just set the teapot on 
the hob to dror, and bring you in a 
nice cup of tea presently.” 

When the door had shut behind her, 
Betsy-Ann remarked: “She do seem a 
bit down like.” 

“And well she may,’ rejoined Miss 
Bellamy raking out the dead ashes 
from the front bars of the grate and 
making the sparks fly. “Pore thing, 
at her age to turn out into the world 
again, let alone that she ain’t got the 
strength of a fly.” 

‘“‘Won’t they let her stay on, then, 
at No. 3?” inquired Betsy-Ann, wiping 
up the gravy from her plate with a 
carefully adjusted morsel of bread. 

‘Well, yer see, she ain’t old enough; 
she ain’t but sixty-five, and yer 
can’t if 

The boiling of the kettle interrupted 
the old lady, and a few moments later 
she was pouring out a cup of black 
liquid that would have made a ner- 
vous dyspeptic shudder to look upon. 
The inhabitants of ‘Marley’s Rest’’ 
were neither nervous nor dyspeptic 
however, but dearly loved their tea 
black and sweet. As Betsy-Ann raised 
her saucer to her lips, she paused with 
it halfway and said: 

“T can’t bear to think of that pore 
soul bein’ turned out o’ house and 
’ome in this way!” 

“Tis like this, you see: most all o’ 
the others is against ‘er ’avin’ the 
house.”’ 

“Why ever?” asked Betsy-Ann, 
setting down her saucer in amazement. 

‘‘Well, you see, they think she’s a 
little bit flighty,’’ whispered her aunt. 

Betsy-Ann burst out into a loud 
guffaw, which she could hardly check 
in spite of Miss Bellamy’s warning 
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““*Ush!’”’ and expressive jerk of the 
thumb towards No. 3. Wiping her 
eyes with her apron, she said: 

“That pore old thing, a little bit 
flighty! Why ever should they say so?” 

“Why, ’twere all along o’ Peter 
Symes at No. 11. He were took very 
bad in the winter with ’is lungs all 
digested, and there was several of the 
married couples down with the brown- 
kitis, and Nuss Tomkins were run 
nearly off her legs.”’ 

‘‘Well?”’ queried Betsy-Ann,. as her 
aunt paused and took an audible sup 
at her tea. 

“Well, and then Sarah Jane took 
and nursed him.” 

‘“‘What if she did?” 

“‘Betsy-Ann, I wonder at you! Not 
but what Mrs. Johnson as brings the 
tracks every week said as she didn’t 
see no ’arm in it. But there, people 
will talk and it behooves a single 
woman to mind ’er be’avior.” 

Just then the portly figure of the 
Vicar of Fenchester passed the window. 
He had come to condole with Sarah 
Jane, but old Peter Symes, who was 
smoking his pipe at the door of his 
cottage, saluted him as he went by and 
requested a few minutes’ conversation. 
The old man usually retired indoors 
and latched the door on the occasion 
of the Vicar’s visits to ‘‘Marley’s 
Rest,’ and openly proclaimed that he 
“didn’t hold with the clergy,” so the 
Vicar followed him into his little 
sitting-room with some curiosity as to 
the cause of the interview. : 

“There ain’t no chance of Miss 
Brown gettin’ No. 3, be there?” 
questioned old Peter abruptly. 

“None at all.” 

“I thought not,” said the old man 
grimly. “Rich folks ain’t content 
just to give a thing, they must hedge it 
round with all manner o’ conditions, 
and so on. I ain’t got no patience with 
it, but then of course I ain’t a rich 
man. I’ve just got to take what’s 
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give me and be thankful and bow to my 
betters.” 

The Vicar said nothing. 

_ “There ain’t no sech regulations in 
age for the married couples, be there?” 
asked Peter. 

“Not the same. The man must be 
oyer seventy, and they must both be 
past earning their own living.” 

“T’m sure Miss Brown be past 
earnin’ her livin’,”’ said Peter. He 
hesitated a moment, then added: 
‘Will you give me your support for the 
vacancy in No. 14, Sir?” 

“But those cottages are for married 
couples only,” said the Vicar. “I’m 
sure you’re very comfortable where 
you are.” 

“That’s just it!’ said the old man. 
“As fer as that goes, I’d ruther stay 
here: but we're all single on this 
side.” 

The Vicar at last saw the drift of 
Peter’s questions, and, restraining a 
desire to smile, asked: 

“And has the lady accepted you, 
Mr. Symes?” 

“No,” said Peter. ‘I ain’t asked her 
yet. What’s the use till I know if us 
can have the ’ouse? It ’ud be worse’n 
ever if I asked her and then us couldn’t 
marry arter all.” 

‘And the lady’s name, Mr. Symes?” 

“You know so well as I do, beggin’ 
yer pardon, that it’s Miss Brown I’m 
meanin’, Sir. An’ if so be as you’d 
speak up about No. 14, I’d ask her to 
wunst, and we'd lose no time in putting 
up the bannses.”’ 

Heartily amused at the novel court- 
ing, the Vicar promised his aid, and so 
well did he tell the story at the next 
meeting of the board that permission 
was given. 

“Oh, well, pore dear,” remarked 
Miss Bellamy to Besty-Ann, who had 
come to the rescue again, to help in the 
cleaning out of No. 14 and preparing 
it for the bridal couple. “It’s as well 
she should be settled in life; them young 
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things do need a man to look after 
them and see they don’t get into no 
The Outlook. 


The Birds of the Battlefield. 


mischief. And Sarah Jane were always 


a little bit flighty!” 
Aston Gray. 





THE BIRDS OF THE BATTLEFIELD. 


By “GuNnNER.” 


One of the most surprising things 
about the war on the western front is 
the indifference of the bird-life to the 
sudden alarms of massed artillery. 
Many naturalists have written upon 
the subject, and perhaps the consensus 
of opinion remains that the birds 
consider that the roar of guns is only a 
species of thunder, and that they do 
not connect the sudden irruptions of 
the earth and the destruction of their 
homes with the noise of the guns. It is 
certain that they show an indifference 
to shell-fire which is extraordinary. 
A blackeap nesting in a tree on the 
edge of a moat surrounding an ancient 
castle had the stump containing its 
nest blown away by a shell, yet the 
bird made another nest in the next 
stump, only nine feet away from the 
original nest. Larks and nightingales 
have sung through the booming of a 
bombardment, their songs echoing 
weirdly during lulls in the gunfire. 
On one occasion two nightingales 
sang loudly while the chateau only a 
few yards away was being shelled to a 
ruin by the evening strafe of the 
German guns. 

During the two years I have been 
at the front I have been up and down 
the line taking part in all the big 
offensives, and the abundance of bird- 
life has been surprising. Naturally, 
more birds are to be found in some 
places than in others. Swallows and 
house-martins are generally very nu- 
merous, but as a rule a town frequent- 
ed by many swifts is deserted by 
the swallows and house-martins. The 
swifts appear to dislike the house- 
martins, and I have seen them dashing 


at the nests of the latter, uttering their 
weird, ear-piercing shriek as they 
swept past at lightning speed. This 
persecution was continued until the 
unfortunate house-martins gave up 
nest-building in despair and left their 
homes for a locality where there were 
no swifts. Like all insect-eating birds, 
the swallows and house-martins are 
to be found nearly everywhere, and 
it is a quaint sight to see them perching 
along the wires over our communica- 
tion trenches, swaying in the wind, 
their wings and tails being used to 
enable them to keep their balance. 
They love the shell-shattered ruins of 
the farms and villages, and their 
nests are to be found in the most 
unlikely places, while they are often 
placed within easy reach of our hands. 
In one harness-room, somewhere on 
the front, three pairs of swallows built 
their nests upon a rafter supporting 
the floor of a loft where a big brown 
owl had his dwelling-place and several 
half-wild cats had their lairs in dark 
corners, thus forming a motley col- 
lection of creatures. 

Naturally, the smaller birds of prey 
that feed principally upon mice are the 
most numerous, and I have known big 
brown owls regularly hunt along the 
trenches for mice. It is a weird ex- 
perience in the dark of a moonless 
night to see the gleam of eyes and to be 
brushed ‘by the silent wings of the 
huge bird. Sometimes, when standing 
at the guns, I have been startled by 
one of these birds making a dash, 
apparently at my head, only to swerve 
suddenly and fly off with dodging 
flight in the direction of the German 
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lines. Probably the gleam of my eyes 
had attracted its attention. There is 
also a small brown owl, and another 
that calls weirdly while the shells are 
whistling past. Kestrels are extremely 
common, and hunt their prey with 
supreme indifference to gunfire over 
No Man’s Land. Harriers and buz- 
zards are to be seen, but they are not 
nearly so plentiful as the kestrels and 
sparrow-hawks. When one watches 
the kestrel at work it is difficult to 
realize that anyone could think the 
bird destructive to game. No doubt 
his destruction at the hands of game- 
keepers and others in England has led 
to the hordes of mice and rats that 
are plaguing the agriculturist. I have 
watched the kestrels day after day, 
and have never seen them attempt to 
kill any of the young partridges or 
pheasants that are so extremely plen- 
tiful on some parts of the line. These 
game birds manage to rear quite large 
families of young ones on No Man’s 
Land without interference from the 
numerous birds of prey continually 
hunting up and down. 

But the birds most in evidence to the 
ordinary observer are the magpies. 
Their huge, unwieldy nests are to be 
seen on many of the poplar trees that 
edge the roads and canals of Flanders 
and Northern France. Sometimes 
they may be seen in dozens flying 
around the trees, and during our 
advance on the Ancre I saw numbers 
circling in great distress around their 
fallen nests in the trees felled by the 
Germans to bar our progress along the 
roads. Jays are also plentiful, and 
rooks, jackdaws, carrion and hooded 
crows are to be seen everywhere, 
although the hoodie has a great par- 
tiality for a certain part of our line 
which must be nameless. The marshes 
are occupied by many water birds. 
Coots and moorhens are supremely 
indifferent to gunfire, and I know of 
several pairs nesting in a marsh not a 
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hundred yards from the German front- 
line trenches. The marsh contains a 
lakelet and an ancient, gnarled haw- 
thorn tree, which has somehow escaped 
destruction, and in this a wood- 
pigeon has built a nest and is sitting! 
In the pools and reedy marshes to our 
left numerous wild ducks are living. 
Early every morning they fly off over 
the German lines, returning in the 
evening. Snipe have been very nu- 
merous during the winter, and this 
spring, for the first time, I have seen 
large flocks of green plover, which 
appear as if they intended staying and 
nesting during the summer. Airmen 
encountered large flocks of migrating 
waders during the middle of March, 
and now we are expecting the arrival 
of the small birds that come and help 
to devour the insects that swarm about 
our trenches the wholesummer through. 
The list of small migrants, is a long 
one. We seem to have all the birds 
found in England, with many of the 
rarer ones. Even the shy quail runs 
warily along the ditches and waste 
pieces of land. Always elusive and 
rarely seen, but frequently heard 
with his plaintive wet-wit-wit, it is 
difficult to spot the bird, but in the 
early morning they can be heard 
twittering softly as they feed among 
the growing grass and nodding scarlet 
poppies that help to screen our gun 
position. The birds are very local, 
however, and while at one place there 
may be dozens, at another one never 
hears a sound of their twittering. 
There is a keen competition among 
us to be the first to hear the cuckoo. 
This year, although reports have been 
many, he has notcome up to time, and 
we are still waiting and listening. 
Even in this scene of desolation he 
places his egg in the hedge-sparrow’s 
nest, and I have seen a ruined wagon 
occupied by a cuckoo and his unfor- 
tunate foster-parents, the latter vainly 
trying to satisfy their huge nestling’s 
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abnormal appetite. There is also a 
fascination in seeing a fresh bird and 
trying to identify it without any books 
of reference. This was the case with 
the oriole, when several of our mess 
had heated arguments on the matter, 
aided by a Frenchman, who, we after- 
wards found out, knew nothing about 
the matter. 

Colonies of nesting birds seem the 
order out here. In one famous wood 
kestrels, woodpeckers, carrion crows, 
The Manchester Guardian. 
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wood pigeons, and a host of smaller 
fry are nesting happily within calling 
quarters of each other. At another 
place, a sedgy pool surrounded by 
shell-shattered trees and a steep bank 
on one side, I found six nests of the 
great reed warbler, two reed warblers’ 
nests, several green finches, and black- 
caps, with garden warblers and three 
pairs of blue tits. Surely enough birds 
to make that sedgy pool and bank an 
interesting place for a naturalist. 








“T wish you would speak to Cook 
yourself about it,” said my wife rather 
nervously. ‘‘The whole thing depends 
upon her, and everyone says the chief 
difficulty is to get one’s servants into 
line.” 

“It seems hardly my department,” 
said I. 

“No,” my wife admitted, “but I 
believe it would impress her. She is 
not in the least impressed by me.” 

I saw at once I should have to dc it; 
you can’t run away from a thing like 
that without impairing your position 
as the head of the house. But I dreaded 
it. I have always been afraid of her, 
and I knew that if she began to argue 
I should be expected to take what my 
wife calls a firm line, and that is always 
most uncomfortable. I wanted to 
have her up to my study, so that I 
should have the moral support of 
encyclopedias and things that she 
doesn’t understand; but my wife was 
convineed that I ought to mark 
the importance of the occasion by 
presenting myself in the kitchen. I 
hadn’t been down that stair for months 
and months. All this happened weeks 
ago, when the Devonport rations were 
proposed... . 

I took my stand with my back to the 
fire, conscious of a listening kitchen- 
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maid behind the scullery door, ‘and 
after asking if the range continued 
to give satisfaction I opened on the 
general question of submarines. But 
Cook had the better of me there. I 
had forgotten that she has a son on a 
submarine. I spoke of the serious 
position of the country, and Cook 
cheerfully assented. (For her part she 
often said to Jane that we were goin’ 
’eadlong into trouble.) I spoke, in 
general terms, of economy, and found 
we were in complete agreement. (‘‘Only 
last night I says to Jane, ‘Waste not, 
want not’ must be our motter.’’) 
Then I announced the amount of the 
Devonport rations and repeated them 
twice most impressively. Cook ap- 
peared to be going through a number of 
swift professional calculations. (‘Six 
times four is twenty-four, and six 
times two-and-three-quarters is—m— 
m—m—m—carry one—is sixteen and 
a-half, but syrup might do for the 
batter.””) Well, Sir, she would try. She 
would keep a book, ‘‘and every hounce 
that came into this house—be it rabbit 
or be it liver—shall be put down.’’ 

I was so pleased with her attitude 
that I allowed myself to be carried 
away rather, and we agreed before the 
conference ended that we would try to 
improve upon Lord Devonport if it 
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was possible. Cook, as I left her, 
impressed me as an heroic figure, 
facing a grim future with a high 
heart. 

“You did it beautifully, dear,” said 
my wife as I came out. She also 
had been listening behind the other 
door. 

Weeks passed. My only desire was 
to dismiss the whole question from 
my mind. Like Lloyd George in the 
House of Commons, I had appeared 
and made my statement, and I was 
content to leave the whole matter to 
my wife. I do not mean to say that I 
did not observe sundry innovations 
in the food supply. Funny-looking 
scones came up that tasted rather of 
pea-soup; some of the meat dishes had 
a sort of padded-out aspect, and it was 
difficult to get quite away from oat- 
meal. But I had no cause to complain. 
It is only in the last ten days that the 
situation has become grave. Barer 
and barer is the board. I have even 
had to make suggestions. I proposed 
that bacon, for instance, might be 
allowed to reappear on Sundays. Very 
well, said my wife patiently, she would 
see what she could do. I wondered if 
buttered toast had been finally ban- 
ished for the Duration. She hoped not. 
But I gave up that policy, for I found 
that whenever I recovered some such 
fugitive from our table something else 
was certain to disappear. 

My eyes were opened to it at last. I 
saw that the establishment was going 
rapidly downhill. And I could get no 
real satisfaction from my wife. She 
would make vague promises of reform; 
she would undertake to do her best; 
and she would begin to talk brightly 
about something else. 

And then I wanted to ask the Harri- 
sons to lunch. That brought on the 


crisis, for I formulated a minimum 
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demand of a leg of mutton or a pair of 
fowls. 

“T don’t see how it’s possible, dear,”’ 
said my wife. “I am so sorry.” 

“You are keeping something back 
from me,” said I. ‘Tell me, whose is 
the ‘Hidden Hand’ that is running 
this blockade?’ 

“Tt’s Cook.” 

“Oh, Cook.” 

“Yes, ever since you gave her that 
awful slanging about patriotism she 
has been grinding me down more and 
more. She’s always plotting and 
scheming and telling me that she must 
keep the book down for the good of the 
country. I can see that Jane isn’t 
getting sufficient nourishment. If I 
were to propose a pair of fowls for 
lunch I know that she would say it 
was her duty to remind me that we 
were a beleaguered city. And yet I 
don’t want to discourage her... .”’ 

“That’s very awkward,” said I. 
‘‘What in the world are we to do about 
the Harrisons?”’ 

“T know,” said my wife suddenly. 
“Ask them on Saturday. Cook’s 
going to Plymouth for the week-end to 
see her son.”’ 

“Oh, good,” said I. 
have a blow-out.”’ 

“And we won’t put it down in the 
book.”’ 

“No, not a hounce of it.’’ 

So that is what we are going to do 
about the Harrisons. But it doesn’t 
touch the larger question. Our prob- 
lem, you will see, is very different 
from that of other people, and my wife 
smiles a pale wan smile when she 
hears her friends endlessly discussing 
ways and means of keeping within 
Lord Devonport’s rations. What we 
want is to discover a means of getting 
back to that lavish and generous 
standard of living. 


“And we will 
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THE BOOK OF PSALMS.* 


No book in the whole range of human 
literature has been so widely read, has 
so profoundly touched the heart of 
man in times of joy and sorrow, as the 
Book of the Psalms. It meets and 
expresses all his emotions, from the 
depths of sorrow and penitence, 
through the wide gamut of human 
experience, right up to the shining 
heights of human joy. In this time of 
war, especially, these Psalms come to 
us like a draught of pure spring water 
fresh from the well of Bethlehem. 

Familiar and beautiful as these 
Psalms are, there has long been need 
of a careful revision by capable and 
scholarly hands. ‘I have been reading 
the Psalms for a lifetime,’’ writes a 
correspondent, ‘‘but, beautiful as they 
are, in places they are quite meaning- 
less.’”” And Dr. Driver writes: ‘Those 
who love and habitually use the 
Prayer Book Psalter have a claim to 
be able to learn from it the sense of the 
original more exactly than they can at 
present do; and a gentle conservative 
revision which, while jealously guard- 
ing its unrivaled beauties of rhythm 
and diction, would enable them to do 
this, is a much-needed desideratum.”’ 

The Prayer Book version of the 
Psalms dates back to the ‘Great 
Bible” of 1539, prepared under the 
direction of Coverdale, assisted by 
“‘dyverse excellent learned men.”’ For 
the style of this great version, so in- 
comparable for purposes of music and 
devotion, English-speaking people are 
undoubtedly indebted to Coverdale 
himself. So strong, indeed, had its 
hold upon the nation become that in 
1611, when the Authorized Version 
appeared with its matchless prose, 
nevertheless the older and more musi- 
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cal version was maintained unchal- 
lenged in the hearts of English church- 
men, and has been the chief and most 
worthy vehicle of their praise ever 
since. On the effect upon the purity 
and excellence of the English tongue 
upon these, both learned and unlearned 
who were thus made familiar with these 
great versions it is needless here to 
dwell. It is familiar to all. In countless 
of the poorest and humblest Dissenting 
chapels in England uneducated men 
who knew nevertheless their Bible 
have learned to speak to their people 
from age to age in language which 
has worthily caught and reflected this 
unrivaled source of pure English prose. 

Still, within the present generation, 
a new light has been thrown on the 
Psalms, and a new way of regarding 
them is gradually permeating through- 
out all classes of English-speaking 
people. We have learned that these 
Psalms were by no means all com- 
posed by David. Dr. Driver in his 
book, which affords such an excellent 
introduction to an intelligent study of 
these incomparable songs of Sion, tells 
us that few were written earlier than 
the seventh century B.c., and that the 
greater part were written during or 
after the Exile. But whether they were 
written, as has been supposed, by 
David, or were composed at various 
times quring the long history of Israel 
is after all, for devotional purposes, a 
matter of small moment. What really 
matters is that we have here a col- 
lection of national songs representing 
the national spirit of Israel as few 
other nations have been represented 
in literature. 

It is difficult indeed for us to re- 
capture, at this day, when the world 
has grown old and prosaic, the joyous 
exuberance and exaggeration of these 
singers of an earlier day. Nevertheless, 
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in this version, much that has hin- 
dered us from entering into their 
spirit has been cleared away. The 
changes have proceeded along certain 
definite lines. Passages which have no 
intelligible meaning, errors of transla- 
tion, obscurities, certain archaisms, 
have been altered, and, on the whole, 
but for a new and welcome clarity of 
meaning, an unaccustomed phrase 
here and there, the work of the re- 
visers passes into the text unperceived 
by any but a careful reader. 

On re-reading these Psalms one is 
reminded of Matthew Arnold’s dictum, 
which too often is forgotten, that 
“the language of the Bible is literary, 
not scientific language, language thrown 
out at an object of consciousness not 
fully grasped, which inspired emotion.”’ 
‘Happily,’ he says elsewhere, ‘‘when 
the Eternal was revealed to man he 
had not yet begun to speculate.” 
Hence ‘‘the spirit and tongue of Israel 
kept a propriety and a reserve, a sense 
of the inadequacy of language in con- 
veying man’s ideas of God, which 
contrasts strongly with the license of 
affirmation in our Western theology.”’ 
One has not to reach far to find many 
and striking examples of the fact that 
while men, nowadays, go often astray 
through over-precision, the Jew, by 
keeping to the language of poetry, and 
in spite of his tendency to personifica- 
tion, has been kept in the narrow path 
of fitness and propriety of diction, 
which he has never lost, and which 
has never hitherto been rivaled—a 
diction which oversteps the boun- 
daries of creeds and comes naturally 
from the lips of all men: ‘‘G worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness, let the 
whole earth stand in awe of him: It 
is the Lord that commandeth the 
waters, it is the glorious “God that 
maketh the thunder: The voice of the 
Lord maketh the hinds to cast their 
young, and strippeth bare the forest, 
in his temple doth everything speak of 
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his honor: Clouds and darkness are 
round about him, righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his 
seat: Thou deckest thyself with light 
as it were with a garment: Thy way 
is in the sea, and thy paths in the 
great waters, and thy footsteps are 
not known.”’ His very creatures attain 
a dignity, from the highest to the 
humblest, only because they serve 
Him: ‘‘O praise the Lord, ye angels 
of his, ye that excel in strength, ye 
that fulfil his commandments, and 
hearken unto the voice of his words: 
Praise the Lord upon earth ye dragons 
and all deeps, fire and hail, snow and 
vapor, wind and storm fulfilling his 
word: Young men and maidens, old 
men and children .. . for his name 
only is excellent and his praise above 
heaven and earth.” 

It is probable that these conceptions 
of God came to Israel naturally through 
the idea of righteousness, and the sense 
ingrained in man’s heart that to right- 
eousness belongs life, which it was the 
peculiar glory of Israel first of all 
nations to discover and to give to it 
adequate expression. And of modern 
nations the nation most akin to Israel 
in this is, perhaps, Russia. ‘The 
supreme, the characteristic feature 
of our people,” writes Dostoievsky of 
Russia in the nineteenth century, “‘is its 
instinet, its hunger for righteousness.”’ 

Situated as he was in the midst of 
warlike nations, Israel was not afraid 
of war or of ascribing unto God his 
victory and prowess in battle. Nay, he 
openly and unashamedly exclaims— 
and this is one of the chief causes of 
complaint certain people have against 
him to this day, and for this reason 
say that his God is inferior to the 
God of Jesus—‘‘It is God that girdeth 
me with strength of war, and maketh 
my way perfect: The angel of the 
Lord tarrieth round about them that 
fear him and delivereth them: Blessed 
is the Lord my strength, who teacheth 
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my hands to war and my fingers to 
fight: My defender in whom I trust: 
Save me from the hand of strange 
children whose right hand is a right 
hand of iniquity: That our sons may 
grow up as the young plants, and our 
daughters as the polished corners of 
the temple: That our garners may be 
full, that there be no decay, no leading 
away into captivity, and no com- 
plaining in our streets.” 

Perhaps it was this very struggle 
and sacrifice, this salvation of God 
which he had so often experienced, 
this conviction, which had grown out of 
experience, of the indefectibility of 
righteousness, which gave Israel his 
exalted patriotism and which taught 
Israel to look upon Sion as the City of 
Righteousness, the chosen city. How- 
ever that may be, Israel did attain to a 
conception of patriotism illuminated 
by religion which far outshone the 
patriotism of all other nations upon 
earth, even of Athens herself, and 
which pointed the way to that other 
City ‘“‘not made with hands’’ which is 
the mother of us all—whether it be 
Plato’s Republic or Augustine’s City 
of God, or that ideal England which 
existed in the hearts of the men who 
defeated the Armada, and which still 
lives on in the hearts of those now 
fighting the Germans. And, even 
though the ideal still remains far 
above us, we can in a sense think 
without impropriety of England where 
the Psalmist thought of Sion: “I was 
glad when they said unto me: We will 
go into the house of the Lord, our feet 
The Saturday Review. 
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shall stand in thy gates, O Jerusalem: 
Jerusalem is built as a city that is at 
unity in itself: There is a river, the 
streams whereof make glad the city of 
God: God is in the midst of her, there- 
fore shall she not be removed, God 
shall help her and that right early: 
The hill of Sion is a fair place, and the 
joy of the whole earth: O pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem, they shall prosper 
that love thee, peace be within thy 
walls and prosperity within thy palaces; 
yet because of the house of the Lord 
our God I will seek to do thee good.” 
Although that ideal, too, remained 
far above out of their reach, yet it 
was not out of their sight, and although 
the words are the words and out- 
pourings of a few chosen souls extending 
over many centuries, and although 
Israel as a people fell away from their 
ideal, “‘starting aside like a broken 
bow,” and although with their fine 
gold was mixed brass and with their 
silver dross, and they crucified their 
Redeemer, and their end was that as a 
nation they were blotted out—still, 
they made these words so much their 
own that they became the warp and 
woof of their religion; they stamped 
their own impress on them so clearly, 
and, having done so, they stamped 
them so indelibly upon the world’s 
consciousness as the message of Israel, 
that just as Athens is the mother of all 
those who seek art and beauty, so Sion 
has become the mother of all those 
who seek righteousness. And of these 
two undoubtedly Sion’s is the greater 
and grander ideal. 
H. T. Marshall. 





To everyone who has had a dog for 
friend—and it is but a poor human 
life that is without some such friend- 
ship—it must often have happened to 
see that familiar, when he has a bone 
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for which he finds no immediate use, 
going with it to a secret corner of field 
or garden, and there digging a hole and 
industriously burying it. Thither, on 
some future and hungry day, he will 
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repair, will disinter the hidden treasure, 
and crunch and be content. That is the 
way of every lucky dog that has the 
enjoyment and freedom of a country 
field or garden. But now I, who am a 
town-dweller for the nonce, own a dog 
of a kind that some who have no ac- 
quaintance with them affect to scorn 
—a Belgian griffon, a lady, black, but 
very comely. She is more a dog of the 
town, and of the lap, than of the 
country, although she will pursue a 
cat with amazing fury—so long as 
that traditional enemy of her kith and 
kin runs from her. And she, when 
she has an extra-rational piece of 
biscuit beyond her immediate needs, 
will carry it into a corner of the room, 
or of a chair, and there, with a nose 
that is so snub as to be of little use for 
shoveling purposes, and with no ma- 
terial for the shoveling even if her 
features were never so well adapted to 
that end, will go through all the per- 
formance and ritual of the country dog 
shoveling back the earth over the 
buried bone. It is a singular operation 
to watch because of its comic inade- 
quacy; it calls to mind a performance 
by Arthur Roberts or some other 
comedian on the stage going through 
all the action of playing a game of 
billiards—but without cue or table or 
billiard balls. But, beside the comic, 
this act of the dog has its psychological 
interest also, for it is quite evident 
that in so doing the creature is obeying 
an impulse inherited from ancestors 
to whom the burying and hiding habit 
was of value. A point especially to 
notice is that she is not the least 
perturbed by the inadequacy of her 
efforts; she appears quite blissfully 
unconscious of the fact, which is 
flagrant to us, that there the piece of 
biscuit is, obvious to all eyes, the 
ready prey of the first marauder, or 
housemaid. She does not worry 
about that. All that matters to her is 
that she has gone sedulously and 
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piously through all the movements to 
which her inherited impulse has stirred 
her. She has satisfied that instinctive 
prompting by mere performance of 
the acts that it suggests. If its per- 
formance had been inhibited, she 
would have suffered a discomfort 
which may, likely enough, be the 
biological beginnings of the conscience 
sting, for we cannot, without a pang, 
disobey the inherited promptings. But 
having done the muscular acts which 
the excitement of a certain nerve 
center suggested, her little canine 
soul becomes at peace. It is nothing to 
her that all has been of none effect, 
nor that the biscuit is left manifest to 
every eye. And conversely we may 
note that she would have been satisfied 
with no less than the thorough per- 
formance of these rites, although that 
which we are able to perceive to be 
the end and purpose of them might 
have been achieved far more easily. 
For instance, we might give her a small 
piece of paper, or, in the case of the 
country dog, a leaf or board, beneath 
which she might hide the treasure, 
either by pushing the treasure under, 
or by putting the covering over it; 
but neither of these expedients would 
serve her, though they would hide the 
biscuit perfectly. She is satisfied by 
the act that her ancestors have be- 
queathed to her as the tradition of her 
race, though it utterly fails to accom- 
plish its end; the far simpler act, 
which would accomplish the end 
perfectly, would not suffice her at all, 
just because it gives no gratification 
to that age-long canine impulse. 

It is a habit which is the more 
interesting because we may see in it 
the first beginnings of ownership in 
property. The idea of property— 
that a man should be at least the owner 
of a suit of clothes, of the price of a 
dinner, or of a ’bus-fare—has become 
so familiar that the idea of a life in 
which he had no belongings at all isa 
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difficult one for us to form. Neverthe- 
less, there can be no question but 
that property, proprietorship, is rela- 
tively a late product of evolution. By 
which of the creatures it was first 
developed may be in some doubt, but 
we should probably give that first 
prize to the “‘little folk’” whom Solomon 
selects as his illustration of thrifty 
ways—the ant that lays up her food 
in due season. It is true that there is 
no variety of our native ants that does 
just this. They have the hibernation 
habit, which dispenses with the need 
of a winter food supply. But they have 
their property, none the less, in what 
have been ealled their cattle—the 
aphides—and nature has arranged 
things so kindly for them that the 
aphides appear to fall into the winter 
suspension of their vital faculties and 
needs at just the same temperature 
as the ants, their keepers. Other 
classic exhibitors of the hoarding 
habit are the corvine birds, such as 
the jackdaw (the unfortunate penitent 
of Reims is the historical instance in 
point), the magpie, rook, ete. Just 
as I write comes a letter from a cor- 
respondent, saying that he has been 
watching ‘‘a crow’’—but more likely 
the bird was a rook—burying a large 
crust of bread in the midst of the un- 
seasonable snow of April, 1917. It 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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“proceeded to dig through the layer of 
snow with its beak; it then placed the 
bread in the hole, covered it over with 
snow, and before flying away looked 
around in all directions.’”” My corre- 
spondent admits that, though he is not 
aware of it, this may be a habit of 
“crows and other birds.”’ It is, in fact, 
a habit of most of the birds of the crow 
kind. And, for my own part, though I 
have often watched rooks burying 
food—not under snow, but in the 
earth, just as a dog does—I have 
never seen one come back to unearth 
its treasure. But then it is more than 
likely that I did not get up early 
enough for the watching; because 
rooks, like most birds, enjoy their 
breakfast more than any other meal, 
and commence it very early in the 
morning. This same correspondent 
writes that he is aware of the butcher 
bird’s larder; but it is not quite clear 
whether the shrike’s thorn tree, with its 
wretchedly impaled bumbles and beetles 
is primarily a storehouse, or whether 
the bird, not having the strength of 
talon of the true predatory species, 
uses the transfixing thorn as a firm 
attachment to pull against and so rend 
its prey into mouthfuls. Incidentally, 
at all events, the purpose of a larder 
is achieved, whether this or the other 
was the original use. 
Horace Hutchinson. 
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In a paper read before the Statistical 
Society on the Statistical Aspects of 
Inflation, Professor Shield Nicholson 
gave an exhaustive examination of the 
“abnormal growth in the various 
kinds of currency as compared with 
the pre-war rates of increase,” to- 
gether with the “abnormal rise in the 
prices of all the groups of commodities 
used for index numbers,’’ showing 
that the aggregate index numbers 


have doubled. He stated that the 
“root cause of the inflation has no 
doubt been the great expansion of 
governmental credit. . . . The growth 
of bank deposits does not mean in- 
creased savings, but increased credit 
advances.”’ He added that ‘‘it is not 
convenient in a statistical paper to 
point the moral as if it were a sermon,” 
but concluded that ‘‘even in war time 
the same causes are likely to produee 
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the same effects. If the inflation of 
currency continues, the rise of prices 
will also continue.” This eminent 
economic authority, after a patient 
and laborious investigation of cause 
and effect, thus endorses the views at 
which we have been so ruthlessly 
hammering since we first called atten- 
tion to it in the Economist of September 
9, 1916. We make no apology for 
continuing to bark up this rather un- 
attractive tree, because we believe 
that the matter is of the highest 
possible importance to our war finance, 
to the spirit of the people, and to our 
after-war problems. 

Financing the war by inflation, as 
we have repeatedly shown, increases 
the cost of war, makes the Govern- 
ment borrow in depreciated currency 
sums that it will some day repay in 
money which, we may hope, will have 
returned to a more normal level of 
buying power, throws the cost of war 
on those least able to bear it by putting 
what amounts to an indirect tax of 
something like 100 per cent on many 
articles of common use, so produces a 
bad spirit in the country which is full 
of suspicions of profiteering, turns the 
exchanges against us, and so faces us 
with a serious problem on the day when 
the submarine no longer protects our 
gold store by raising the cost of ship- 
ping gold. The system is so foolish 
and so unjust that it could only be 
described as eriminal if it were deliber- 
ate. It is not, of course, deliberate, 
but has been drifted into owing to the 
dilatory slackness with which our war 
finance has been throughout conducted, 
culminating in Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Budget with its fresh taxation and 
borrowing in much the same propor- 
tion as Falstaff’s halfpennyworth of 
bread to ‘‘an intolerable deal of sack.” 
It arises simply because the Govern- 
ment, not having the courage to tax us 
as we ought to be taxed at such a time, 
or the energy to take continuous toll 
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of our consuming power by effective 
appeals to us to save, limps along the 
line of least resistance by inducing the 
Bank of England and the other banks 
to create credits for it against Ways 
and Means Advances, Treasury bills, 
and other securities that it plants on 
them. Thus it has developed a con- 
venient system of temporary financing, 
that was used with good effect in peace 
time, into an engine of currency debase- 
ment, with all its evils and inequities. 

It is high time that this process 
was stopped, and we note with satis- 
faction the growing appreciation of its 
evils and dangers in the City and in 
the country. The fact that all other 
warring Governments are using it is by 
no means a conclusive argument in its 
favor. Finance ought to be our strong 
point, and is—so strong that we weaken 
it by stupid misuse of it. We can only 
finance the war by putting our whole 
productive power, beyond what is 
necessary to maintain us in health, at 
the disposal of the fighters on whom we 
depend for victory. When we think of 
what they are doing for us, it is a small 
thing to ask that we should give up the 
amenities of our sheltered life to provide 
them with what they need in order to win 
acomplete and well-founded peace. And 
yet millions of us continue to waste 
money on things that we ought 
gladly to go without, to save mankind 
from a nightmare of devastation. 
The easiest way for the Government 
to make us do so is by continuing to 
debase the currency by fresh creations 
of blank credits and paper money, so 
reducing our buying power; but that 
easy way carries with it evils that have 
already been enumerated. The sound 
way for the Government to concen- 
trate our resources on the war is by 
taking our money, above what is 
needed for life and health, through 
taxation or through effective appeals 
to us to lend it, or if these fail by 
forced loans. 
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A letter from one of our readers 
expresses a “feeling of bewilderment” 
because we have maintained that 
taxation should be higher. If our 
correspondents had been good enough 
to read us in the past they would have 
expressed no such surprise. From 
October 28th, when we discussed the 
matter in an article entitled “All Our 
Wealth,” until the production of a piti- 
ful Budget, accepted without protest 
by the leaders of the Opposition, 
shattered hope for the time being, we 
have hammered at the need for more 
taxation with all the wearisome per- 
sistence that we have applied to the 
question of inflation. Taxes big and 
little, direct and indirect, we have 
discussed, but always with most 
emphasis on a much more drastic use 
of income-tax as the fairest and most 
efficient tax when once it is purged 
(as it could be) of the hardship that it 
inflicts on fathers of families. As to 
our correspondents’ contention with 
regard to the excess profits tax, the 
result of which is that “‘there is really 
no inducement for us to continue 
doing business,’’ we can only ask them 
whether this is the spirit with which 
such a war can be won? Thousands of 
men and women all over the country 
are doing war work for nothing; 
probably our correspondents are them- 
selves doing so in their leisure hours; 
but they feel ‘“‘no inducement” to do 
work on which the country’s financial 
position so much depends—namely, 
promoting its export trade—because 
on a transaction involving £500 their 
profit is reduced by war taxation to 
£38. This spirit among our organizers 
of industry is illustrated and shown to 
be more widely extended by an interest- 
ing passage in the speech on June 13th 
of the chairman of Pease and Partners, 
as reported in the Statist:— 


It seems to be almost a part of human 
nature to consider that it is legitimate 
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to get the maximum payment out of 
the Government for the minimum 
amount of work, and I am sure this 
feeling, consciously or unconsciously, 
permeates the vast majority of people 
connected with trade dnd many of the 
workmen as well. As proving what I 
say, in the settlement of local wages 
questions it is constantly urged by the 
workmen, “it does not matter to you, 
the Government are paying,” and this 
idea really does make it much more 
difficult to obtain a reasonable settle- 
ment. Further, a workmen’s delegate 
at one of our controlled works seriously 
contended that men were not expected 
to do the same amount of work in war 
time. In other trades I am told it has 
almost been a recognized practise 
that men on Government work should 
do less than when they were on private 
contract orders. At.least one of our 
managers told me that it seemed far 
more difficult to keep up full steam 
since we were controlled than before, 
and I must honestly confess that I find 
this general opinion hard to struggle 
against. It is quite wrong, even in 
ordinary times, as the Government 
is really the nation itself, and it is 
almost criminal to allow ourselves to 
be affected by this feeling at a time 
like this, when we must exert ourselves 
evento breaking point in order to main- 
tain the maximum output efficiently. 


Another correspondent is disinclined 
to save for the war because he has little 
confidence in the Government’s way 
of spending our money. This is a 
widely held view, and natural enough 
in ordinary times. But if we all act on 
it we shall be beaten. Taxation is the 
cheapest and simplest way of paying 
for war or anything else. We think 
that by doing it out of borrowed 
money we can make posterity pay its 
share of the cost of a benefit that it 
will enjoy. This is largely a delusion. 
As we showed in an article in the 
Economist of August 12, 1916, on 
‘Paying for War,”’ war has to be paid 
for when it happens, and whatever 
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posterity produces it will consume and 
enjoy. By no ingenuity can we now 
take toll of the crops and output of 
1950. By leaving a burden of war debt 
we can only affect the distribution of 
our descendants’ output. But whether 
taxation or borrowing be the method 
chosen, the Government must be 
made to take our money from us 
individual consumers, so that we may 
be forced to consume less and set free 
The Economist. 
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all the nation’s energy for war needs. 
If the war is to go on, as now seems 
possible enough, for another year or 
two, inflation cannot be allowed to 
infect our financial system worse and 
worse with its queasy flatulence. Its 
effect is financial conscription applied 
on the worst possible lines. If we are 
to have financial conscription, let it be 
honestly acknowledged and equitably 
carried out. 
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The plot of “Enoch Crane” is so 
slight that one thinks of it as more of 
a literary pudding than a novel. Per- 
haps its lack of structure is due to its 
having been planned by F. Hopkinson 
Smith and written by M. F. Berkeley 
Smith after his father’s death; but 
after studying the ingredients one 
grows quite sure that it was designed 
for a pudding from the beginning. 
Here is the recipe: Let one careless, 
dashing young architect fall in love 
with a beautiful but penniless South- 
ern girl. Add two garrulous, warm- 
hearted, thoroughly servile darkies, a 
tiresome Yankee stepfather, a few 
blasé and immoral society people, and 
an unpretending, generous, sympa- 
thetic old gentleman with a fine ca- 


pacity for moral indignation. Flavor . 


liberally with a perfect confidence in 
the established order of things. The 
result is excellent of its kind, but 
rather sugary for these realistic and 
revolutionary days. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


D. Thomas Curtin’s “The Land of 
Deepening Shadow” (George H. Doran 
Co.) is a graphic portrayal of condi- 
tions in Germany as they actually exist 
at the third year of the war. Theauthor 
isan American journalist who enjoyed 
unusual opportunities of observation, 


and faced many risks in gathering the 
material for these sketches. It is not 
with the military movements that he 
is chiefly concerned, but with the so- 
cial and industrial conditions, the 
Governmental press propaganda, the 
suppression of all free discussion, the 
mnilitary training of children, the utter- 
ances of pulpits of hate and of 
puppet professors, the lies disseminated 
on official films, the distressing food 
shortage, the anti-war demonstrations 
and the iron hand of the authorities 
upon the people. All these and other 
aspects of the present situation in 
Germany he describes vividly and 
intimately. The book brings to the 
reader a new revelation of things as 
they really are. From cover to cover, 
there is no dull or trivial chapter. 
In this year’s war literature, there is 
no more important or illuminating 
book. 


A book of thrilling eloquence and 
rare discernment is Thomas Whitney 
Surette’s “Music and Life.” A col- 
lection of essays, first published in 
The Atlantic Monthly and now remod- 
eled, it takes up the music of America, 
for children, in the schools, in the 
community; then explains the opera 
and the symphony. An opening chap- 
ter on “What is Music?” will probably 
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be everywhere.received as the most 
pregnant. It is illuminating. Mr. 
Surette feels that music ig shoved 
back out of its rightful place in Amer- 
ican life; that the same utilitarianism 
which today would fling the study of 
the classical languages, of art, even of 
English literature, out from the cur- 
riculum of the school, is pushing music 
to the wall. It is a thing for display at 
June graduation exercises, nothing 
more. So he holds up the proper study 
of song, before all else, as the edu- 
cator of the higher emotions, even of 
patriotism. ‘The relation between 
music and life is an intimate and vital 
relation; so everyone, that neither 
sings nor loves music, has robbed him- 
self of life, is just so much poorer.” 
The book is a noble plea for noble 
living. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


In “The Road to Understanding”’ 
Mrs. Eleanor H. Porter apparently in- 
tended to deal with the problem of 


incompatibility of temperament. Burke 
Denby, infatuated with the beauty 
of a young nursemaid, marries her 
in spite of his father’s opposition. 
She soon reveals a shallowness and 


selfishness which transform  love’s 
young dream into an endless series of 
petty squabbles. John Denby finally 
separates them temporarily, in the 
fond hope that a short rest will make 
it possible for them to live happily ever 
after. Having skilfully aroused the 
reader’s interest in the situation, Miss 
Potter slowly shatters it by her solu- 
tion. Helen Denby stays away for 
nineteen years, until she is quite sure 
that she and her daughter have be- 
come such perfect ladies that Burke 
eannot help but love them! Then 
they return and fall on each other’s 
necks, and we are left to infer that the 
results were quite satisfactory. The 
book is swathed in mists of emotion, 
sentiment, and vague idealism. They 
are obviously intended to cast a golden 
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glamour over it; but, instead, characters 
are reduced to dim outlines, the 
threads of the plot are obscured, and 
every figure in the story stumbles 
over many unnecessary obstacles. In 
spite of all this, the book holds one’s 
interest when read for the first time, 
but when reread or even remembered, 
it is maddening. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


The action of Robert Chambers’s 
latest novel, ‘‘The Dark Star,’” re- 
volves about a set of duplicate (plans 
of the fortifications at Gallipoli), en- 
trusted for safe-keeping to an Amecitn 
missionary by a German secret agent 
in danger of his life. The missionary 
returns home, and the papers lie for 
fifteen years in a chest in a small mill 
village in New York, till his beautiful 
daughter, studying art in Paris, prattles 
of them in the hearing of a Turkish 
spy. A fascinating woman in the em- 
ploy of Germany is dispatched to get 
possession of them; another fascinat- 
ing woman, in the employ of Russia, 
cables to an American admirer to 
bring them to Paris forthwith—and the 
plot is fairly under way. Mr. Cham- 
bers’s public will find this book quite 
up to their expectations. To the 
critical reader the most interesting 
page is the one on which the author 
expresses his opinion of a rival school 
of fiction: “One of those slobbering 
American novels which serve up false- 
hood thickly buttered with righteous- 
ness, and are consumed by the morally 
sterilized. . . . It was an ‘uplift’ book. 
. .. That most deadly reproach to 
degenerate human nature—the acci- 
dental fact of sex—had been so skil- 
fully extirpated from those pages that, 
like chaste amoebae, the characters 
merely multiplied by immaculate sub- 
division, and millions of lineal descend- 
ants of the American Dodo were made 
gleeful for $1.50 net.’”’ But why so 
peevish, Mr. Chambers? D. Appleton 
& Co. 





